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out of Washington last week to the 
effect that the WPB has authorized 
the manufacture of 800,000 telephone 
sets for civilian use. It is good news for 
the telephone industry, and also for 
the American public which has been 
clamoring for more telephone service 
ever since the war began. 

It is estimated that orders for 
1,250,000 telephones have piled up on 
the books of operating companies, 
which have been unable to install in- 
struments because of shortages. Pro- 
duction of the new allotment of tele- 
phones is expected to begin June 1. 

According to the Washington dis- 
patches, first deliveries of the new sets 
will begin in the fall. Production will 
be scheduled at the rate of 200,000 sets 
each quarter. 


| WAS welcome news that came 


The decision to resume production 
after a complete shutdown of manu- 
facturing for civilians since late 1942 
apparently sidetracks a proposal by the 
Office of Civilian Requirements to “re- 
capture” 600,000 telephone instru- 
ments installed in homes as extensions. 


OCR estimated it would be unneces- 
Sary to resume manufacture this year 
if these “luxury telephones” were 
picked up and redistributed. 

WPB said resumption of manufac- 
ture was made possible largely by 
Western Electric’s decision to move 
manufacturing equipment from its 
Hawthorne plant at Chicago and its 
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Point Breeze plant at Baltimore, Md., 


to St. Paul, Minn., where labor is 
readily available. 
Both the Hawthorne and Point 


Breeze plants are jammed with mili- 
tary orders and are situated in critical 
labor areas. Western Electric will pro- 
duce about 80 per cent of the new sets. 


The Pacific Coast will be the first 
area to benefit, said Leighton H. Pee- 
bles, director of the Communications 
Division of the Office of War Utilities, 
who will assign the instruments to the 
areas most urgently needing them. 


E. C. Blomeyer, chairman of the 
Postwar Plans and War Activities Com- 
mittee of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, said: 


“The manufacture of these new tele- 
phones will afford considerable relief 
to the industry even though, as the 
press release indicates, the number of 
new telephones to be made will not 
take care of all applicants who cannot 
be served now simply for the lack of a 
telephone instrument. It is likely that 
all of these new sets will have to be 
used for subscribers in the essential 
service class. Also some of them will 
have to be used for the replacement of 
instruments destroyed by fire or other- 
wise becoming unserviceable. 


“The industry should appreciate this 
action by WPB because the telephone 
instrument situation is very critical. 
Applicants cannot understand why, 
when all the other facilities are avail- 
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Wil Be Resumed on June 1 


able, they cannot have telephone serv- 
ice simply for the lack of a telephone 


instrument. Of course it is true that 
most of these new telephones will not 
be available until this coming fall, 
therefore, Independent companies still 
have several months ahead of them of 
critical telephone instrument shortage. 

“Prior to the decision of WPB to 
allow these new telephones to be man- 
ufactured, plans were under way to 
test in several cities the proposition of 
recovering extension telephones, based 
on an appeal by the telephone company 
to subscribers to voluntarily give up 
their extensions. The telephone indus- 
try realized that recovering instruments 
by this process meant the use of man- 
power, gasoline, tires, etc., which are in 
their own way as scarce as telephones. 
It is to be hoped that new telephone 
instruments will be available soon 
enough, at least for the Independent 
industry, to make it unnecessary to 
obtain instruments by the voluntary or 
any other recovery method, particular- 
ly since such an undertaking has not 
been carried on in any other industry 
in this country; that is to say, no other 
industry has been asked to take away 
from customers something those cus- 
tomers already have. 

“In recognizing the need of this es- 
sential industry for these instruments, 
the WPB has shown a broad disposition 
to maintain this important service to 
civilian life on as good a basis as is 
possible under these war conditions.” 
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munication has been one of man’s 

most desirable objectives. Without 
question it can be said history is writ- 
ten by communication. In the dark 
ages, speech in the form of gutteral 
sounds was the only existing means of 
conveying ideas and thoughts from one 
person to another. This form of com- 
munication developed through the years 
into the many fine languages in use to- 
day and is still the most important 
form of communication. 


Tresenication ha the ages better com- 


In the early days, the only means of 
extending the audible range of the 
human voice was by cupping the hands 
around the mouth to concentrate the 
sound waves in the direction of the 
listener. This led to the later develop- 
ment of the megaphone in the form of 
a large cone which was used for short 
distance communication on land and on 
sailing vessels. 


Another mechanical device created 
along the same principles as the mega- 
phone was the ear trumpet. This de- 
vice picked up sound waves over a 
relatively large area and concentrated 
them into the ear in much the same 
manner as cupping the hand around 
the ear. 





PART |. This is the first of a series of articles covering 
the theory and operation of the individual parts of the 
telephone and their place in various circuit combinations. 
The articles have been prepared especially for the man- 


agers and owners of small exchanges in reply to many 
requests that TELEPHONY publish such data. 


Man’s further efforts to defeat the 
dissipation of sound waves in space 
led to the construction of sound tun- 
nels between medieval buildings. A 
modern outgrowth of this idea is the 
speaking tube used in many homes and 
apartment buildings. 


Science realized the answer to the 
world’s communication problem was 
not to be found in the theory of using 
brute force in an effort to extend the 
scope of voice communication. A means 
of communication was needed whereby 
the human voice could be carried be- 
tween cities hundreds of miles apart, 
as well as across the road or to a 
neighboring farm. 

Many scholars, scientists, and prac- 
tical inventors had an idea of what 
was necessary to provide the answer to 
the search for a better means of trans- 


mitting voice communication. How- 
ever, it was not until 1875 when Alex- 
ander Graham Bell found the mechani- 
cal answer to the problem. 


From that memorable day the tele- 
phone has advanced into second place 
as the world’s communication medium 
— face-to-face communication, being 
used more extensively. 

The growth of the use of the tele- 
phone has naturally created a demand 
for a better telephone instrument. 
From the first hand-made device the 
telephone has been changed through 
research and skill into a unit produced 
in large quantities and simplified to 
the extent that almost anyone can, with 
little training, connect a unit to a tele- 
phone line so that it will operate. 


However, for any man to perform a 
completely satisfactory job in any 
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phase of telephone work, the electrical 
and mechanical operation of the equip- 
ment must be clearly understood. The 
make-up of the transmitter and re- 
ceiver, the theories of retardation and 
induction coils, function of condensers, 
ete., are all integral phases of tele- 
phone work, and complete understand- 
ing of these parts will aid anyone en- 
gaged in telephone work in performing 
a better job. A firm foundation in a 
telephone career cannot be built with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the actual 
theory and operation of the instrument. 


It is with this thought in mind that 
this series of articles is presented with 
the hope that they will bring a clearer 
understanding to students of the prin- 
ciples of the art of voice communica- 
tion. 


Telephony is the art of projecting a 
sound wave into a given apparatus, 
transforming the sound wave into an 
electrical wave, passing the electrical 
wave over a wire or circuit, and then 
transforming the electrical wave back 
into a sound wave. 


To accomplish this, three major fun- 
damentals are involved: 


(1) Physical—human element. 

(2) Mechanical—apparatus and 
equipment. 

(3) Energy—electricity. 


A simple combination of these fac- 
tors is shown in Fig. 1 wherein the 
physical is illustrated by the sound 
wave; the mechanical by the trans- 
mitter, wire, and receiver; and the 
energy being furnished by the storage 
battery. 


If one of these factors were omitted 
from a telephone circuit it would not 
function. A receiver would serve no 
useful purpose without a transmitter 
and a transmitter would be of no use 
without a receiver. In like manner, 
without electrical energy and a net- 
work of wire circuits to direct the 
energy along a certain path, no useful 
action would take place. 


A discussion of any idea, theory, or 
device involves the use of photographs 
and drawings. In making circuit draw- 
ings and other illustrations, schematic 
symbols are used in place of actual 
reproductions because these symbols 
more clearly indicate and explain the 
operation of the unit than would a pic- 
ture of the part itself. 


A list of schematic symbols used in 
circuit drawings, and which will be 
used in illustrations in future articles 
of this series, is shown in Table 1. 
It is suggested that this table be pre- 
served for future reference. 


(To Be Continued) 
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TABLE 1. Schematic symbols which will be used in illustrations for future articles 
in this series. It is suggested they be preserved for ready reference. 
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Rural line corners should be well-guyed. 





One example of tree trouble. This method of 
tree trimming is not recommended. 





Poles along a fence may be short except at 
gates and road crossings. 
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Open Wire Rural 
Line Construction 


By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


ECAUSE of wartime conditions 
ke and the scarcity of materials for 

civilian use, many open wire rural 
telephone lines have been continued in 
service, without rebuilding, far beyond 
their economic life. This statement is 
not made to criticize because operating 
companies have had no alternative. On 
the contrary, these companies are to 
be congratulated for being able to get 
so much from so little, and great has 
been their contribution to the war ef- 
fort. Metal which we would have nor- 
mally used in the rebuilding of our 
telephone plants has been utilized in 
the construction of machines necessary 
for our armed services in winning the 
war. 

Because of this abnormal condition 
it will be necessary to rebuild a large 
number of rural lines just as soon as 
possible after we have won victory, and 
as soon as material can be made avail- 
able again for civilian use. It is well 
to start making detailed plans now 
so that when that happy day comes, 
when whistles blow and bells ring, we 
will know exactly where to start re- 
building our telephone plant. In this 
article we shall attempt to give a few 
suggestions which may assist owners 
of rural line plants in their postwar 
planning. 

One of the very first things to be 
considered is the type of wire to be 
used. Long-span construction, which 
was made possible by the development 
of high-tensile strength steel wire, is 
proving extremely popular with tele- 
phone men everywhere. In some locali- 


mild climatic conditions 
prevail, span lengths of over 400 feet 


ties where 


have been used with absolute suc- 
cess. Span lengths of 300 feet have 
been successfully used in practically 


all climates. 

When steel wire will not meet trans- 
mission requirements satisfactorily, 
either copper or copper-clad steel wire 
should be considered. Copper-clad steel 
wire also has high-tensile strength and 
may be used for long-span construc- 
tion. When long-span construction is 
not desired and transmission is not a 
factor, low-tensile strength wire may 
be used if desired. However, because 
of the slight increase in cost, high- 
tensile strength wire should be con- 
sidered even for short-span construc- 
tion. In the rebuilding of rural plant, 
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the aim should be to eliminate every 
possible weak point which might avoid 
future trouble and service interrup- 
tions. 


The proper selection and use of poles 
in the rural line plant is important. 
Poles should be of sufficient size and 
strength to carry the ultimate wire 
load with safety in all kinds of weather. 
Sleet loading in particular localities 
should be considered carefully. In the 
past, mistakes were frequently made by 
selecting poles higher than necessary 
for rural line use. Roads and trees 
must be cleared properly, but when a 
line is along a fence, extremely short 
poles may be used with safety. Often 
short poles may be used and lines run 
under, rather than over large trees. It 
is surprising how easy a difficult clear- 
ance problem may be solved with this 
arrangement. This plan also saves tree 
trimming and other labor. 


In laying out rural lines, the tele- 
phone man should avoid trees. The 
construction of corners is always ex- 
pensive and should be avoided when 
possible. Often, however, two corners 
may prove worthwhile if they make it 
possible to avoid a row of trees on a 
rural line. New lines should be located 
to avoid parallels with power lines. 
Power interference is one of the major 
problems of modern rural line service. 
The best possible remedy is to keep 
away from power transmission lines. 


The type of pole to select depends to 
a great extent on the section of the 
country in which you are _ located. 
Pole suppliers will be found ready and 
willing to give you valuable informa- 
tion on available poles, best suited to 
your needs. In most localities it is best 
to install a ground wire on, at least, 
each tenth pole in the rural line. This 
often reduces to a minimum pole dam- 
age due to lightning. 


Good corners are important on any 
line and this is especially true for long- 
span construction. Never slight a 
corner even when the pull is not 
great, since this will surely cause 
trouble later. Wire in the line cannot 
be maintained at a proper tension un- 
less the corners are built to hold. Make 
sure that good anchors with ample 
holding power are installed on every 
corner to hold the strain without slip- 
ping or giving. Set the anchors in line 
with the pull of the line wire so that 
the strain on the corner poles is re- 
duced to a minimum. Telephone sup- 
pliers will be glad to explain the ad- 
vantage of certain types of patent 
anchors for use in particular soil con- 
ditions. Patent anchors suited to every 
need are now available. Log anchors 
may be used, although they are not 
generally recommended. Due to the 
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high cost of installation, they are not 
usually considered a good investment. 
Patent anchors, if properly selected 
and installed, have ample holding 
power for all rural line needs. 


When space is not available for guy- 
ing to anchors, push-brace corners may 
be used to advantage. There is really 
no objection to the use of a push-brace 
corner, although they have not been 
favored by many telephone construc- 
tion men for several years. Perhaps 
this objection has been to some extent 
due to the difficulty of installation. 
Special “V” shaped plates are now 
available for attaching the brace to 
the pole which is much better and 
easier than the old bolt method. 


Fixtures of the “H” or “A” variety 
may be used to advantage to reinforce 
the line at regular intervals. These 
fixtures are usually guyed with the 
line and provide protection against 
storm breaks. When these special fix- 
tures are not used, it is a good idea to 
storm guy one of the regular poles at 
certain intervals in the line. These 
poles should be guyed in all four direc- 
tions. 


The type of crossarm to be used on 
construction and rebuilding jobs should 
be selected carefully. If a _ two-pin 
crossarm is adequate for the present, 
and two additional wires may be added 
to the lead within the next few years, 
at least a four-pin or perhaps a six- 
pin crossarm should be used. If there 
is doubt as to the ultimate number of 
circuits to be carried on a lead, it will 
prove economical to use an eight or 
10-pin crossarm. The 10-pin crossarm 
does not cost much more than the 
shorter crossarms, and it is far better 
to play safe by providing the maxi- 
mum capacity, if there is a possibility 
that it will be required during the 
normal life of the line. 


Naturally, when a longer crossarm 
is used, it also is necessary that poles 
be provided to carry the maximum load. 
However, only a slightly heavier pole 
will be required to carry the longer 
crossarm, and the cost differential is 
slight. 


Double crossarms are seldom used 
for dead-ending on present day rural 
line construction. Several types of 
back-braces are now available, which 
may be satisfactorily used with a 
single crossarm for this purpose. In- 
stead of dead-ending the wires on the 
standard pins, some companies make 
use of a strain insulator and an eye- 
bolt. This arrangement prevents a 
twisting action on the crossarm that 
frequently causes trouble after several 
years of service. Galvanized pole hard- 
ware should be used throughout, as it 
will last almost indefinitely without 
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rusting. Guys may be attached to the 
poles by the eye-bolt method or by 
wrapping. Some rural companies pre- 
fer to serve the strand where it is 
attached to the pole and use a guy 
clamp for attaching it to the anchor 
rod. 

On all rural lines it is often neces- 
sary to take a drop wire from the main 
line and cross the road to a farm house. 
Formerly, it was considered necessary 
to set a pole of sufficient height at this 
point to clear the road with the drop 
wire. For example, if the poles in the 
line were 20 feet high, this special pole 
where the drop wire breaks off should 
be 25 or 30 feet in height. This practice 
increased cost considerably. The present 
practice specifies the use of a pole-top 
extension fixture which is made of 
angle iron and which is bolted to the 
top of the pole to elevate the drop wire 
sufficiently to clear a road. Standard 
drop wire fixtures and clamps are used 
to attach the drop wire to the exten- 
sion. 

Transpositions, properly placed, are 
important on the modern rural line. 
This is due, in part at least, to the 
fact that the REA network is now so 
extensive, it is almost impossible at 
the present time to locate a rural 
line which avoids power parallels. Two 
types of transposition arrangements 
are available: Two-groove insulator 
and the drop bracket. The two-groove 
insulator is generally considered satis- 
factory for span lengths up to 150 feet. 
For longer spans the drop bracket is 
recommended. 

Transposition schemes are available 
to meet every condition on both 
phantomed and non-phantomed leads. 
The use of phantomed circuits on rural 
lines is not ordinarily recommended. 

The simple transposition scheme usu- 
ally is satisfactory for average rural 
line conditions. When power parallels 
are encountered, a special transmission 
scheme may be required. In this case 
the transpositions in the rural line also 
should be coordinated with those in the 
power transmission line. 

The transposition scheme should be 
selected and poles marked where trans- 
positions are to be located before the 
wire is strung. Then the reels may be 
reversed to throw transpositions in the 
line without cutting the wires. The 
fewer splices in any line, the better. 

The proper splicing of line wire is 
most important. Compression-type 
sleeves are available in several types 
which should be used in preference to 
makeshift methods of splicing. Com- 
pression sleeves are strong mechani- 
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cally and electrically and will remain 
so after many years of service. 

It is not claimed that this brief 
article has all the answers on which 
to base postwar planning of rural line 


construction. It is hoped, however, that 
we have given some ideas which will 
cause owners and managers of the 
smaller companies to start thinking of 
this important subject. 


>> Men get lost . . .““Many patriotic men... in the nation’s capital .. . get lost in the 
vast maze of their responsibilities under a system that overlooks the potentialities of 
initiative in the home communities as the grass roots of America.”—Jos. R. Hanley, 
Lieutenant Governor-elect of New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT COMPANY 
In the Middle of the Squcez0 


By SENATOR ARTHUR E. NELSON 


Attorney, St. Paul, Minn. 


large number of the industries of 

America have been squeezed badly 
—some of them out of existence. This 
is particularly true of many of the 
smaller companies. This result was to 
some extent inevitable during the war 
period, but it has gone much further 
than reasonably necessary, due to cer- 
tain unrealistic policies of the adminis- 
tration. However, no essential indus- 
try which must continue its operations 
for the successful promotion of the 
war, has been more adversely affected 
than the Independent telephone indus- 
try. 

It is recognized that with the Inde- 
pendents serving an area of approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the United States, 
they must continue to operate. They 
cannot fold up. They will be operated, 
and they must be operated—either un- 
der private ownership or by the gov- 
ernment. Their elimination as active 
operating concerns is unthinkable, and 
from an economic standpoint, impossible. 


Notwithstanding these facts, the in- 
dustry is, and has been for some years, 
facing constantly increased costs of 
operation, and its rates have not been 
generally increased to take care of the 
added costs. Today, it is facing a real 
emergency. 

While the OPA may have the right 
to intervene before the various state 
commissions in any application made 
by the companies for increased rates, 
neither the federal government nor the 
state governments should be required 
to shoulder all of the blame for the 
predicament in which many of the In- 
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D ise» the past several years, a 








Senator Nelson is a native of a 
small village in western Minnesota, 
where he graduated from high 
school. Continuing his education 
at night school in St. Paul, he was 
admitted to the Minnesota bar in 
1915 where he immediately en- 
tered practice. 


In 1920, on his return from an 
enlistment in the Army of the 
first World War, he was elected 
corporation counsel of St. Paul 
and won notice in the utility field 
by defeating the street car com- 
pany before the state commission 
and state and federal courts in its 
application for an increase in 
fares. 

In 1922, at the age of 29, he 
was elected mayor of St. Paul and 
was re-elected in 1924, voluntar- 
ily retiring at the end of his sec- 
ond term in 1926 to re-enter the 
practice of law there. 


In 1939 he was admitted to the 
bar of Illinois and has since main- 
tained law offices in both St. Paul 
and Chicago, while continuing to 
reside in St. Paul. 


In 1942 he was elected to the 
United States Senate from Minne- 
sota, serving for two months at 
the end of the last session in that 
year. He was not a candidate for 
the long term. 


For the past 10 years Senator 
Nelson has represented, in a legal 





capacity, various operating tele- 
phone companies of the Tele- 
phone Bond & Share Co. group. 
For the past two years he has been 
particularly active for the Illinois 


properties of the group in their 
labor and rate matters. 


All four of Senator Nelson’s 
sons have enlisted in the Service 
(two of them before Pearl Har- 
bor). Three of them are still in 
the service—one in England, one 
in the Aleutians and one in New 
Caledonia. A feurth son is now 
senior production test pilot for 
the Bell Aircraft Co. at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
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In an address before the recent Illinois convention Mr. 
Nelson gave sound, timely advice to small Independent 
telephone companies in that state in connection with 


securing increased revenues to continue efficient opera- 
tions. His advice is applicable to such companies in all states. 


dependent telephone companies find 
themselves today. Management itself 
is primarily responsible. 

I have made a survey of the opera- 
tions of the Independent companies in 
Illinois, as shown by their annual re- 
ports for the year 1942. All the reports 
for 1943 are not yet available. I want 
to give statistics showing the situation 
of the Independent companies in this 
state, and to present certain suggestions 
which may be helpful to management 
in the immediate future. 


The Independent telephone industry 
is fundamentally a small business en- 
terprise. Of 6,400 companies in the 
United States, only 217 have gross rev- 
enues exceeding $50,000 per year; 91 
per cent of the independently-owned 
exchanges have less than 50 stations 
each. Of approximately five million 
Independent telephone stations, about 
one-half are served by Class C and D 
companies — companies having gross 
revenues of less than $50,000 annually. 

Total book plant investment for the 
industry is approximately $725,000,000; 
total annual gross revenues are ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. And employ- 
ment is provided for 70,000 people. 


Accurate statistics are available for 
many years covering the operations of 
Class A and B companies of the coun- 
try, and, of course, complete data is 
available for the companies in the Bell 
System. 


In 1942, the Class A and B com- 
panies, independently owned, served 
2,522,000 stations at 3,951 exchanges, 
and had a total plant investment of 
$412,000,000, gross revenues of $97,- 
000,000, operating income of $18,000,- 
000, employed 32,000 people and had a 
payroll of over $40,000,000. The av- 
erage wage per employe was about 
$66.00 per month. Generally speaking, 
it is observed that the employes in these 
companies are not overpaid under ex- 
isting conditions. 


The reports show that Class A and 
B companies in the United States 
earned 4.38 per cent on total book in- 
vestment during the year 1942, com- 
pared to a return of perhaps double 
that amount for the average major in- 
dustrial company for the same year, 
and to an average of 6.9 per cent for 
the entire 469,000 active corporations 
in the United States filing their re- 
turns. 


While the statistics of the larger 
Independent companies do not make 
particularly good reading from either 
a labor point of view or the investment 
point of view, they are somewhat glam- 
orous compared with the results of the 
smaller companies. As noted, there are 
no complete statistics for these small 
companies, but sufficient “spot” data 
is available to illustrate. 

According to the annual reports filed 
by all of the Independent telephone 
companies in Illinois for the year 1942, 
the facts are as follows: 


Class AandB Class C and D 


Group Group 

Number of 

companies ..... 19 217 
BtatioNs ..ccccose 247,000 74,000 
Exchanges ....... 370 314 
Investment 

per books ..... 39,000,000 6,000,000 
Gross revenues .. 9,500,000 1,800,000 
Operating Income 1,440,000 168,000 
Investment 

per station .... 158 82 
Gross revenue 

per station .... 38.70 24.70 
Operating income 

per station ..... 5.83 2.27 
Rate of return... 3.7% 2.8% 


The accompanying charts show fig- 
ures on A, B, C and D companies in 
Illinois separately. Farm cooperatives 
are not required to file a return in 
Illinois, so Class D, the lowest group, 
does not include the farm cooperatives. 

In the above statistics, I consolidated 
the Class A and B companies, exclud- 
ing, of course, Bell, and I consolidated 
the C and D companies. 

At the bottom of Fig. 1 you will 
notice the net return to capital invest- 
ment per books for Class A companies 
is 3.69 per cent; for Class B companies, 





Capital Investment— 





CLASS A Avg. 
14 Companies Per 
343 Exchanges 


COMPARISON AND ANALYSIS FROM 1942 REPORTS 
ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


CLASS B Avg. 
5 Companies Per 


Exch. 27 Exchanges Exch. 


CLASS C Avg. 
47 Companies Per 
123 Exchanges 


CLASS D Avg. 
170 Companies Per 
Exch. 191 Exchanges Exch. 








ee eo $37,087,567 $108,128 $1,904,800 $70,548 $4,665,015 $37,935 $1,380,977 $7,225 
Gross Revenues ...................- $9,125,220 $26,604 $418,379 $15,495 $1,206,428 $9,808 $624,761 $3,271 
Operating Expense—In- 

cluding Depreciation _...... $6,292,757 _ $278,685 — $934,860 omnes — — 
» || ERR eee rceeecen ene ee $1,472,179 —- $59,624 — $132,801 — = — 
Total Operating Expense 

_ eee $7,764,936 $22,463 $338,309 $12,530 $1,067,661 $8,680 — _- 
Available for Interest 

eee $1,360,284 $3,966 $80,070 $2,965 $138,767 $1,128 $29,531 $154 
Company-Owned Stations...... 235,089 685 12,115 449 43,805 356 30,205 158 
Gross Revenue per Hour 

ys” eC RSs aoe $1,040 $3.03 $47.80 $1.77 $138.00 $1.12 — $0.374 
Net Revenue per Hour 

2 | eee $155.00 $0.45 $9.15 $0.34 $15.90 $0.13 = $0.0177 
Gross Revenue per Station.. $38.70 — $34.50 — $27.60 — $20.70 — 
Net Return on Capital In- ‘ 

vestment—Per Books ...... 3.69% — 4.20% — 2.96% — 2.12% — 
Per Station Value— 

a fT aera $157.00 — $157.00 — $107.00 — $43.00 — 
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4.20 per cent; for Class C companies, 
2.96 per cent, and for Class D compa- 
nies 2.12 per cent. You will notice the 
last line showing per station value per 
books goes down from $157 for the 
Class A and B companies to $107 for 
Class C and down to an average of $43 
per station in Class D. 


It will be noted that, while invest- 
ment and revenues for the Class A and 
B companies in Illinois are reasonably 
comparable with those in the country 
as a whole, both investment and income 
are lower, and the operating income, 
particularly, is substantially lower in 
Illinois. The balance for return of 3.7 
per cent is almost 20 per cent under 
the national average. 


But, it is when one looks at the op- 
erations of the smaller companies that 
the picture becomes really distressing. 
These little exchanges (Class C and D 
companies in Illinois) have an average 
investment of only $82 per telephone, 
and in some, the investment is as low 
as $40. Of the 170 Class D companies 
in Illinois, serving 191 exchanges and 
36,000 telephones, 46 of these compa- 
nies suffered actual operating losses in 
1942, before any allowances whatsoever 
for return. Gross revenues of these 
Class D companies totaled only $625,000 
or $20.70 a station, including revenues 
from toll. It appears from the first 
100 reports filed by Class D Independ- 
ents in Illinois for the year 1943 that 
24 operated in the red that year. 


Bad as this situation is, the expecta- 
tion for the future is due to become 
rapidly worse for both the owners and 
the public, unless rate increases are 
obtained in substantial amounts. You 
are all familiar with hearings held by 
the Wage & Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor 
relative to increasing the minimum 
wage required to be paid to operators 
at exchanges with 500 or more sta- 
tions. It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that an order will be entered 
in the immediate future increasing the 
minimum from 30 to 40 cents per hour, 
or a 33% per cent increase. 


In the event that such an order is 
entered, it will be necessary to increase 
automatically the wages of the oper- 
ators at exchanges with less than 500 
stations, which are not covered by the 
Wage-Hour Act. It is obvious that the 
minimum wage rate of 40 cents per 
hour could not be paid in a community 
with more than 500 stations and at the 
same time expect that the wages can be 
held down in a community seven or 
eight or 20 miles away, where exchanges 
have 200, 300, 400, or 490 stations. 


It is doubtful if at the present time, 
on the basis of the annual reports filed 
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OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES IN ILLINOIS 
BUSINESS RESIDENCE 

INDIVIDUAL 2 PARTY INDIVIDUAL 2 PARTY 4 PARTY 
STATIONS UNE — =i UNE LINE _ 2 =CU 
250 TOP $3.75 $3.50 $3.00 $2.75 $2.50 $2.25 $2.25 
OR LESS | BOTTOM 1.50 1.50 1.33 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.25 
251- TOP 4.00 3.75 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.25 2.25 
500 | BOTTOM 1.66-% 1.50 1.50 | 1.50 1.33-% 1.25 1.50 
501- TOP 4.25 3.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.25 
750 | BOTTOM 1.66-% 1.50 1.50 | 1.25 1.33-% 1.50 1.50 
751- TOP 4.50 4.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 2.50 2.50 
1000 | BOTTOM 2.25 2.00 1.50 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.50 
1001- TOP 5.00 4.50 3.50 3.50 3.25 2.50 2.50 
2000 | BOTTOM 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.50 
2001 - TOP 4.50 3.75 3.00 | 3.00 2.50 2.25 2.00 
4000 | BOTTOM 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.60 1.75 
4001- TOP 6.00 5.00 3.00 | 3.75 3.25 2.75 2.50 
5000 | BOTTOM 4.00 3.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 1.75 1.75 

Maximum switching charge $1.00 per month. 











FIG. 2 


by the Illinois Independents, more than 
an average of 32 cents per hour is paid 
to operators in the exchanges having 
more than 500 stations, while at the 
exchanges with less than 500 stations, 
the average pay for operators does not 
exceed 20 cents per hour, according 
to a report made by the Illinois State 
Department of Labor last year. 

Increases necessary to bring the 
wages up to a minimum of 40 cents 
per hour at the exchanges with more 
than 500 stations will mean perhaps 
10 cents an hour added operator costs. 
While not subject to the Wage & Hour 
Act, the exchanges under 500 stations 
are even more vulnerable from a com- 
petitive point of view, and it is likely 
that increases of 10 cents in the larger 
exchanges will necessitate at least equal 
or perhaps greater increases at the 
small exchanges, in order to hold the 
operators on the job. 

For the United States as a whole, 
the ratio of operators per station is 
a relatively fixed quantity and, apply- 
ing the same ratio in Illinois, it is 
found that about 1,750 operators would 
be required for the Class A and B 
Independent companies and about 520 
for the Class C and D companies. As- 
suming only 10 cents per hour increase 
for 2,000 hours a year, the cost to the 
Class A and B companies would be 
$350,000, or 25 per cent of their 1942 
operating income. Increased differen- 
tials will add considerably to this ad- 
ditional operator cost. 

In the case of the Class C and D 
companies, 10 cents per hour for 2,000 
hours a year would amount to $104,000 
and would wipe out two-thirds of the 
already pitifully small amount avail- 
able for interest and return. 

Actually, these estimates are prob- 
ably far too conservative, since it is 


clear that in the smaller exchanges, at 
least, the average operator must work 
more than 2,000 hours per year. For 
example, assuming 24-hour coverage of 
a given board and only one operator, 
even for the peak loads, and no relief 
or vacation operators, each exchange 
would require a minimum of 8,760 op- 
erator hours of paid time per year, 
and at 10 cents an hour, the average 
increase would be $876 per year per 
exchange. Applied to the 314 Class C 
and D exchanges in Illinois, the total 
increase in cost would be $275,000, or 
164 per cent of the 1942 operating in- 
come for the same companies. 

Fig. 2 shows the highest exchange 
rates and the lowest exchange rates 
now in effect in Illinois in the different 
classes of service. 


That schedule has been brought up- 
to-date, at least within a period of 
about 30 days. I could not get the 
minimum switching charge, but in some 
places I think it is 10 or 15 cents a 
month. The commission has been in- 
clined during the last several months 
to fix a switching charge of approxi- 
mately $1 per month. 

It is obvious that the highest rates 
are in effect at only a few of the ex- 
changes in Illinois. It should be ob- 
vious further that the Illinois commis- 
sion, in ordering such rates, has recog- 
nized the fact that they are not “higher 
than the traffic will bear.” Actually, 
the experience of those companies which 
have obtained increases in rates dur- 
ing the past few years, and particu- 
larly during the past two years, show 
that with increased rates, they have 
increased the number of subscribers. 
It is obvious also that those companies 
which require additional revenue in 
order to operate successfully, and which 
are not now charging the maximum 
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rates as shown in Fig. 2, can obtain 
increases in the event that they are en- 
titled to them and their cases are 
properly presented to the commission. 


Under the laws of Illinois, a tele- 
phone company is entitled to a fair re- 
turn on the fair value of its property 
which is used, useful and reasonably 
necessary to render service to its sub- 
scribers. The commission is required 
by law to give consideration to original 
cost and reproduction cost, new and de- 
preciated, in determining a “fair 
value,” and to authorize rates which 
will give a fair return thereon. Under 
commission and court decisions, all rea- 
sonable operating expenses are deduct- 
ible, including all taxes, state and fed- 
eral. Illinois Supreme Court decisions 
hold that the commission should include 
in “fair value,” a reasonable amount 
for going concern. 

Under recent United States Supreme 
Court decisions, it is obvious that the 
finding by a commission is final unless 
it is so erroneous as to “shock the con- 
science of the court.” This does not 
happen very often. 

Your future, then, is primarily in 
your hands, and in the hands of your 
state commission. 


Telephone men in Illinois are for- 
tunate to have an outstanding person- 
nel in its commission in charge of tele- 
phone regulatory matters. They are 
men who have spent years in their 
specialty and are sympathetic towards 
the necessity for maintaining adequate 
telephone service at a reasonable rate. 
You in Illinois are also fortunate in 
that you have as members of the com- 
mission, businessmen and lawyers who 
believe in fair play and in a continua- 
tion of the individual enterprise sys- 
tem. 

I do not overlook the fact that under 
the existing federal laws, a 30 days’ 
notice is required to be served upon 
the Office of Price Administration be- 
fore a hearing can be held before the 
state commission on an application for 
an increase in rates, and that the OPA 
may intervene. However, the director 
of the Utilities Division of the OPA 
is an experienced commissioner from 
our neighboring state of Wisconsin. He 
is familiar with regulatory problems 
affecting telephone companies. While 
some of his associates are imbued with 
the idea that no increased rates of any 
kind should be permitted to any utility 
under war conditions, I do not believe 
that you would experience too much 
difficulty with the OPA if you are in a 
position to prove your case before the 
state commission. 


Various decisions have been handed 
down recently by courts and commis- 
sions holding that the more restricted 
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attitude of the OPA is unreasonable 
and unjust, and that utilities as regu- 
lated industries are entitled to a fair 
return on the fair value of their prop- 
erty, now, as heretofore. 

I wish to urge you who are owners 


of exchanges with more than 500 sta- 
tions, and are operating at a loss, or 


without a fair return on the fair value 
of your property, to get your house in 
order as soon as possible. Be prepared 
to present to the state commission, 
facts and figures to sustain an increase 
in rates to take care of the additional 
amount which you will be required to 
pay the operators in wages in the very 
near future, under the forthcoming 
order of the Wage & Hour Division of 
the Department of Labor, and to pro- 
vide a fair return on the fair value of 
your property. 

Although a complete appraisal is not 
necessary in Illinois in order to obtain 
an emergency increase in rates, it takes 
some time to prepare any rate case. 
If, however, you are not prepared to 
file your application immediately when 
the 40-cent order is entered, if it does 
come, there will be a substantial lia- 
bility built up against you after its 
effective date while your hearings are 
being held before the commission. I 
also urge upon those of you who own 
exchanges with less than 500 stations 
that you be prepared to move as early 
as conveniently possible for an appli- 
cation to increase your rates to a rea- 
sonable amount, in order to take care 
of increasing wages and other costs 
which are bound to come, and to pro- 
vide you with a fair return on your 
property. 

In that connection, I may suggest 
that the Illinois Commerce Commission 
has indicated that as to Class A com- 
panies, a maintenance charge of $6.00 


per year per station is not out of line. 
I apprehend that some of you have 
been reducing your maintenance in or- 
der to keep your heads above water 
during the last few years, rather than 
to apply for higher rates. That, of 
course, is highly inadvisable. 

The question is frequently raised: 
Can the smaller exchanges stand higher 
rates? The schedule set forth in Fig. 2 
should answer that question. If you are 
not already charging the highest rates 
heretofore authorized by the [Illinois 
Commerce Commission at your ex- 
changes, as shown in Fig. 2, you can 
be assured that your companies can 
stand higher rates without loss of sta- 
tions by reason thereof, provided you 
give a good commercial grade of serv- 
ice. 

Your state association, I am sure, 
can and will gladly be helpful in di- 
recting the preparation and presenta- 
tion of a rate case for you. The larger 
companies also can lend a hand to help 
you out of the squeeze. Surely, many 
of you cannot continue to operate a 
1944 telephone system on hodge-podge 
rates which were put into effect more 
than 20 years ago and now have whisk- 
ers on them. 

In Minnesota, there is a progressive 
state association with a live-wire secre- 
tary—J. C. Crowley—who has lived and 
breathed telephony for more than 25 
years. Some time ago, he and his board 
of directors commenced financial studies 
of Independent telephone companies of 
that state in preparation for wholesale 
filing of rate applications immediately 
upon the entry of the anticipated order 
for increased wages by the Wage & 
Hour Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. Mr. Crowley and 
his directors do not intend to permit 

(Please turn to page 54) 
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SMALL EXCHANGE CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 


By Harry €. Chapman 


Chief Dial Switchman, Intra-State Telephone Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


HIS CHAPTER will deal with Kel- 
| circuit No. 41028, which is 

shown in Fig. 1. This circuit is of 
the universal type which incorporates 
certain features for common battery 
subscribers not previously discussed. 
Machine or automatic ringing is pro- 
vided whereby the operator merely 
presses the ringing key to start the 
automatic ringing. Operation of the 
ringing key causes a relay to operate 
and lock, which in turn starts the ring- 
ing cycle. The ringing current is placed 
on the cord through contacts of a relay, 
which is pulled intermittently by a 
ringing interrupter. This interrupter 
may be of the relay type or a motor 
with a commutator and brush, which 
causes the ringing relay to operate at 
regular intervals. Ringing will con- 





PART VII. The sixth article in 
this series was published in the 
April 22 issue, p. 44. 











tinue until the called party answers 
or the party calling hangs up. 

That part of this circuit used in an- 
swering a magneto line is similar to 
any standard universal cord circuit as 
indicated in Fig. 2. Relays are not 
operated, as the sleeve of the jack has 
no direct connection. Therefore, the 
sleeve or No. 1 relay will not operate. 
The supervisory relay No. 3 is con- 
nected across the tip and ring of the 
cord circuit, however, in a magneto 
connection it plays no part in the op- 


eration of the circuit. The circuit as 
shown in Fig. 1 appears somewhat com- 
plicated but by considering only that 
part used by the operator in answering 
a magneto or toll line, it becomes quite 
simple as shown in Fig. 2. Relays are 
not operated and the circuit is entirely 
free of battery. The operator’s talking 
battery flows only in the primary cir- 
cuit. 

The discussion of this circuit in con- 
nection with magneto lines is identical 
to that of toll lines and the description 
for one will apply to the other, there- 
fore, reference will be made to mag- 
neto lines only. 

The talking circuit of the calling 
cord used in completing a connection 
to a magneto subscriber is shown in 
Fig. 3. The method of ringing in this 
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circuit differs somewhat from the usual 
practice and is shown in Fig. 4. The 
operation of the ringing key closes end 
springs C, E, and F to ground on the 
lever of the unoperated No. 6 relay. 
Now, we can trace a circuit from 
ground on No. 6 relay, through con- 
tacts F and E to battery through the 
winding of No. 7 relay. This same 
ground may be used and another cir- 
cuit traced through contacts F and C 
and the winding of No. 8 relay to bat- 
tery. The operation of relay No. 8 
closes its No. 1 and No. 2 lever springs 
to the generator leads and places ring- 
ing current on the tip and ring of the 
calling cord. Relay No. 7 does not lock 
up at this time because of the non- 
operated condition of the sleeve relay. 
The only function of relay No. 7 at 
this time is to complete the circuit for 
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revertive ringing tone to the calling 
party. 

Revertive ringing tone is supplied as 
shown in Fig. 5, from the ringing tone 
machine, through a retard coil and 
condenser, through make contacts to 
lever No. 3 of the No. 8 relay, then 
over the tip of the cord to terminal 
No. 3 of the repeating coil, then 
through the coil winding to terminal 
No. 4 and spring No. 1 of No. 5 relay, 
to lever No. 1 of the operated relay 
No. 7 and to ground at the No. 4 lever 
of the operated No. 8 relay. Winding 
5-6 of the repeating coil is short-cir- 
cuited by the No. 3 contact of No. 7 
relay. When the operator releases the 
ringing key, relays No. 7 and No. 8 
restore and disconnect the ringing cur- 
rent from the called party and revert- 
ing tone to the calling party. Reverting 


FIG. 5 
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ringing tone is not connected directly to 
the calling party, but it is induced 
to the answering cord through the re- 
peating coil. 

In discussing Fig. 2, mention was 
made of supervisory relay No. 3 being 
across the tip and ring of the cord cir- 
cuit. The impedance of this relay to 
voice frequencies is so high that it has 
no detrimental effect on transmission. 
The purpose of this relay is to provide 
supervision over the circuit when the 
subscriber rings off. Ringing current 
will operate No. 3 relay as indicated 
in Fig. 6. This places ground on the 
lever through break contact A of the 
operated listening key, then through 
the resistance winding 3-4 of relay 
No. 3 to normally closed No. 2 contact 
of No. 1 relay, and through the 1-2 
winding of relay No. 2 to battery. This 
action causes the supervisory lamp to 
flicker. When the ring-off current 
ceases to flow, relay No. 2 will lock up 
as indicated by the solid lines in Fig. 7. 
The supervisory lamp is lighted over 
the circuit, indicated in dotted lines. 
When the supervisory lamp lights, the 
operator throws her listening key to 
challenge the line. When this key is 
operated, contact A will open the 1-2 
winding of relay No. 2, permitting it to 
restore. 


The ring-off, or disconnect signal for 
the calling cord, will operate in a sim- 
ilar manner, only different relays will 
be involved as shown in Fig. 8. In this 
case the No. 4 relay operates from 
ringing current over the calling cord 
and locks up the No. 6 relay to light 
the calling supervisory lamp as shown 
in Fig. 9. When contact B is opened, 
relay No. 6 restores and extinguishes 
the lamp. 


The common battery features of this 
circuit are shown in Fig. 10. When the 
plug is inserted in the line jack, sleeve 
relay No. 1 is operated from ground on 
the sleeve of the jack. The operation 
of this relay removes the ring-off re- 
lays No. 3 and No. 4 from the circuit, 
through its 1 and 2 lever springs and 
places the winding of the No. 2, or 
battery, relay across the tip and ring 
of the cord circuit. As previously ex- 
plained the original battery supplied to 
the line for signaling purposes is now 
removed and battery is supplied the 
subscriber through the No. 2 relay. 
When the operator receives the line 
number desired by the calling party, 
the associated calling cord is plugged 
into that line. See Fig. 11. 


Ground from the sleeve of the jack 
meeting the sleeve of the plug causes 
the No. 5, or calling sleeve, relay to op- 
erate. This places the calling battery 
feed relay No. 6 across the tip and ring 
of the calling cord. Now battery is fed 
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to the calling line and also lights the 
calling supervisory lamp as shown by 
broken lines in Fig. 11. The heavy lines 
in this drawing indicate the path of the 
voice current, and the thin lines indi- 
cate that part of the circuit over which 
battery is supplied. The dotted lines 
indicate the sleeve relay circuit. The 
supervisory lamp will remain lighted 
until the called party answers and op- 
erates the No. 6 relay, which removes 
ground at its lever contact and extin- 
guishes the lamp. 


Machine ringing is accomplished by 


14 


the operator pressing the proper ring- 
ing button. See Fig. 12. This button 
also operates the end springs, closing 
contacts E and F and operating relay 
No. 7. This relay closes its No. 2 con- 
tact, locking itself in an operated posi- 
tion over the path indicated by the 
solid lines. The calling lamp is extin- 
guished by the operation of relay No. 7, 
which gives a dark keyshelf during the 
ringing period. With the closing of 
spring F and C relay, No. 8 is also 
operated. The end spring contacts C, 
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E and F become normal and open when 
the operator releases the button. Relay 
No. 8 does not lock up, but it is pulled 
intermittently by the ringing interrup- 
ter as may be seen by referring to 
Fig. 13. 

The No. 8 relay will continue to oper- 
ate intermittently, closing its No. 1 and 
2 contacts, and feeding the ringing gen- 
erator from wires H and G to the tip 
and ring of the cord and the line, until 
the called party answers or the connec- 
tion is taken down by the operator. 
When the called party answers, the No. 
6 relay will operate. This removes 
ground from its lever spring and from 
the circuit to No. 7 relay, permitting it 
to restore, which opens contact No. 4 
and removes the ringing interrupter 
from the winding of No. 8 relay to stop 
the ringing. Revertive ringing tone 
shown in Fig. 5 is indicated in broken 
lines. The dotted lines indicate how re- 
peating coil winding 5-6 is short-cir- 
cuited. 


FIG. 15 


When the called party hangs up, 
No. 6 relay restores, placing ground 
from its lever spring, through closed 
contacts No. 4 of the operated No. 5 
relay, through contacts No. 2 of the 
No. 7 relay and contact No. 3 of the 
No. 5 relay to the supervisory lamp as 
indicated by the broken line in Fig. 11. 
This indicates to the operator that the 
party wishes to be disconnected. Flash- 
ing of the receiver hook will make the 
No. 6 relay operate intermittently, 
causing the lamp to flash if the sub- 
scriber wishes to attract the attention 
of the operator. Disconnect signaling 
on the answering cord is indicated in 
Fig. 14. Restoring of No. 2 relay as 
the receiver is hung up causes the No. 1 
lever to place ground on the wire to the 
No. 3 contact of relay No.1, which 
lights the answering supervisory lamp. 
Removal of the plug from the jack 
causes the No. 1 relay to restore, open- 





ing contact 
lamp. 


No. 3 to extinguish the 


Fig. 15 illustrates the complete talk- 
ing circuit of a common battery con- 
nection set up through a pair of cords. 
The dotted lines show the sleeve circuit 
to operate relay No. 5, which closes 
the 1 and 2 contacts of the battery feed 
relays No. 2 and 6. The thin lines in- 
dicate the path over which the battery 
is supplied to the circuit. The heavy 
lines show the path of the “voice cur- 
rent” over the cord circuit. 


As with any universal cord circuits 
the various combinations of circuits 
may be obtained by combining the 
proper illustrations, Fig. 3 for mag- 
neto to magneto or toll to toll; Fig. 2 
and the right-hand portion of Fig. 15 
for magneto to common battery, or the 
left-hand portion of Fig. 15 and the 
right-hand portion of Fig. 2? for com- 
mon battery to magneto. 


(To be continued) 


Equipment 


>> Many industries are concerned with the possibility of the government’s dumping 
great quantities of surplus materials and equipment on the market after the war. We 
have no similar problem, as we know that our subscribers are not going to buy up old 
field telephones and start their own telephone systems. Likewise, we are reasonably 
certain that no wartime developments will render obsolete our existing pole lines, our 
extensive cable systems and our central office equipment.—John R. Porter, immediate 


past president, United States Independent Telephone Association. 
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Here are three different methods of turning a right angle corner with Three different methods of ground wire connecting which have proved 
house wire. very satisfactory. 





Types of solderiess connectors for rural line use in connecting insulated This picture indicates several methods by which house wire may be 
bridle wire to bare line wire without the use of solder. attached to walls for wiring telephone stations. 
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When crossarms get old and rotten they should be replaced immediately or they are certain to 


Broken poles in a rural line should be replaced or reset at once for, if neglected, they may cause 
trouble. 
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cause trouble. 
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The short two-pin crossarm can be used to 

advantage instead of wooden brackets. Braces 

need not be used if the gain in the pole is cut 
about an inch deep. 





Four wires on a crossarm make a much neater 
job than a four-bracket circuit arrangement. 





This is a good example of rural line construc- 
tion. Note that the pole is well guyed using 
an eye-bolt. Drop wire extends into the resi- 
dence and solderiess connectors are used to 
attach the drop to the line wire. 
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One method of using strain insulators for 
dead-ending wires on corners. This saves 
labor and material; has proved satisfactory. 





This illustrates how brackets should be nailed 
to poles, and wires tied to insulators. 





The small porcelain knob does not provide 





q insulation for a rural line wire on 
@ rainy day. 
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This photograph indicates what may happen when even a slight corner is not guyed properly. Good 
corners and guys always prove a worthwhile investment. 





When possible the rural line should be placed on the opposite side of the road from all heavy toll 
leads to avoid clearance troubles and possible service interruptions. 
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SMALL COMPANY OPERATORS 
Help to Win the War 


By MAYME WORKMAN 
Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association 


HAT IS more important than 
WY cei to our men and women in 

the armed forces and to civi- 
lians working long hours in busy war 
plants? Food is the fuel which keeps 
our armies marching, our tanks roll- 
ing, our ships sailing, and our planes 
flying. It enables men and women, 
making the tools of war, to remain at 
their posts so our fighting men may 
have the ammunition and equipment 
they need to win the victory. 

If you should ask a_ switchboard 
operator employed in a small exchange, 
serving a rural community, this ques- 
tion, “Is your job important in winning 
the war?” she would probably say, “I 
don’t think so. You see, I just work in 
a small office. We only have a one- 
position switchboard and don’t handle 
important war calls like operators in 
the large telephone exchanges. Most 
of our subscribers live in the country. 
We haven’t any war plants in our 
town, so I guess you couldn’t say my 
job is important in winning the war.” 
—and how wrong her 
be! 


answer would 

Napoleon is credited with the state- 
ment, “An army travels on its stom- 
ach,” and in the war we are fighting 
today, we can add, “and on its commu- 
nications.” The operators in rural com- 
munities, serving the farmers who are 
raising the fuel to enable our fighting 
forces to travel “on their stomachs,” 
as Napoleon stated, are making the 
same contribution to the war effort as 
the operators in urban and metropoli- 
tan areas. 

While the work of the switchboard 
operator in a small central office dif- 
fers from that of the operator in an 
urban or metropolitan area, it is none 
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the less important. You need spend 
only a short time at a switchboard in 
one of these rural area exchanges to 
realize that the life of the community 
is centralized around that one or two- 
position switchboard. 

In large central offices, operators 
usually handle one type of call, such 
as local, CLR, point-to-point, inward, 








information, and other special classes 


of calls. The operator in a rural area 
is not limited to handling only one type 
of call; she is a combination of all of 
the operators in a large exchange. She 
handles all types and classes of calls: 
Rural, local, long distance, informa- 


tion, and intercepting. She is usually 
the cashier, bookkeeper and manager 
as well. She frequently tends the fire, 
keeps the office clean, launders the cur- 
tains and does many other odd jobs. 
The switchboard operator in a rural 
community is very much like the coun- 
try schoolteacher, who is required to 
teach many subjects, or the country 
doctor, who must understand the treat- 
ment of all types of human ailments. 


Some rural exchanges are of the 
agency or contract type. The agent or 
contractor agrees to operate the ex- 


change for a stipulated amount and 
hires any help she may need in operat- 
ing the switchboard. The equipment in 
such offices is frequently installed in 
the contractor’s or agent’s home. Other 
offices are usually located over the gro- 
cery or some other store on Main 
Street. 

Many men and women in the tele- 
phone industry have never seen a small 
office in a rural community. The writer 
has occasion to visit offices of this type 
in her line of duty and will attempt to 
give a word picture of some of these 
exchanges. Names and places will be 
omitted but the descriptions and ex- 
periences are authentic. 


Small Community Operator 

The first office we shall picture is 
located in a community of less than 
two hundred inhabitants. We see a 
one-position magneto switchboard, lo- 
cated in the operator’s home—and what 
a cozy and inviting home it is! Spot- 
lessly clean, with crisp white curtains 
at the windows and a delicious aroma 
floating in from the kitchen, which 
makes one wonder, “What’s cookin’?” 


After spending some time at the 
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switchboard, where the ringing is done 
by hand with a crank attached to the 
board, there is a lull in traffic, mean- 
ing there are no connections on the 
board and no signals coming in. The 
operator says, “Would you like to go in 
the living room? I’ll put on the night 
bell.” 


We pass through the kitchen and 
enter the living room. The first thing 
to attract my attention is an old-fash- 
ioned organ, the kind I played when I 
was a youngster. My fingers are itch- 
ing to touch the keys, but remembering 
my manners, not to play unless I am 
invited, I restrain myself and turn my 
attention to some of the most unique 
and attractive rugs I have ever seen. 

The operator is saying, “Making 
these rugs is my hobby. They are made 
of felt. All my friends save their old 
felt hats for me. I have a pattern I 
mounted on the lower circle, which is 
about the size of a half-dollar.” I ask, 
“Do you ever sell any of your rugs?” 
and the operator says, “No, I just like 
to make them.” 


My eyes stray to the organ again 
and as I gaze at it longingly, my friend 
—yes, I say “my friend” for she really 
is, you know, as this experience hap- 
pened a long time ago—said, “Do you 
play?” and I said, ‘‘Well, a little. I had 
an organ just like that when I was a 
little girl and I haven’t played one 
all these years.” She said, “Would you 
like to play?” Just then, the buzzer 
sounded and as she hurried away to an- 
swer the call, I lost no time in playing 
that organ, pumping away and playing 
the old familiar tunes. 


Returning to the switchboard, we 
discussed the service in her office and 
she answered an occasional call. “Some- 
times I have to stay right at the switch- 
board when calls come in quite often,” 
said the operator, “but I find ample 
time to do my housework as well as 
take care of the calls.” And “take care 
of the calls” she did. There was no 
question as to which was most impor- 
tant, the calls or her housework. 


A signal appeared and this time it 
was a long distance call. The operator 
took the complete details of the call, 
recorded them on a toll ticket, then 
reached her toll center, passed the de- 
tails of the call and requested the time 
and charge. “Do you bill your subscrib- 
ers from your toll ticket?,” I asked. 
“No, we don’t,” she replied. 

When the call was completed, I 
asked, “Are you familiar with the so- 
called ‘CLR Tributary Toll Service’?” 
She said, “I believe not. Would you 
tell me about it?” 


The explanation was something like 
this: “There are two methods—we will 
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call them Method 1 and Method 2. 
When Method 1 is used, the tributary 
operator accepts and records the call, 
reaches Long Distance at the toll cen- 
ter and passes the details of the call. 
From this point, the toll center opera- 
tor assumes the responsibility of han- 
dling the call, dealing directly with the 
tributary subscriber. 

“When Method 2 is used, the tribu- 
tary makes no record of the call unless 
the calling party places a station-to- 
station call by number, in which case 
the tributary operator accepts and 
makes a memorandum of the call and 
passes it to her toll center. If the call 
is received in any other way, the tribu- 
tary operator passes the name of her 
town and the calling number only to 
the toll center and from this point, the 
operator at the toll center assumes full 
responsibility for the completion of the 
call.” 

“It sounds all right,” said the opera- 
tor, “but what if my line to the toll 
center is busy when I have a long dis- 
tance call?” The writer explained, “In 
that event, it will be necessary to re- 
cord the details of the call and pass 
them to your toll center when you can 
obtain a direct circuit. In this case you 
would pass your filing time and add 
the word ‘released’ to let the toll cen- 
ter operator know your party is not on 
the line. You continue to hold your 
party’s line so it will not be busy when 
the operator is ready or has a report 
for the calling party.” 





“What is the advantage of handling 
calls this way?” asked the operator. 


“There are many advantages. I will 
name a few: (a) Your subscriber’s 
call is advanced with the least possible 
delay; (b) being on the line, your sub- 
scriber is in a position to answer any 
necessary questions incident to the com- 
pletion of the call, such as verifying 
the called party’s name, number, or 
street addres; (c) the calling party is 
able to give instructions for making 
subsequent attempts or to hold the call, 
and (d) there is less possibility of 
error.” 


“T can see the advantages, all right,” 
said the operator. “The way we are 
handling calls now, my toll center 
must pass the information to me and 
I in turn pass it to my subscriber. 
Then I have to find out what action 
he wishes taken and then I pass this 
information to my toll center. I would 
like to try this method. Would it be 


all right to start now?” 


The writer explained that authority 
must first be secured from the manage- 
ment to make the practice effective and, 
if agreeable, the toll center chief oper- 
ator must be advised so that she can 
instruct her operators. Then a time 
should be set when the new method is 
to become effective. (The CLR Method 
2 was adopted and has proved highly 
satisfactory.) 


After leaving some CLR _ instruc- 


(Please turn to page, 56) 
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It is a curious fact that the war service of these little 
Leich relays is literally "none of our business." We 
do not refer to censorship. We mean that the manner 
in which they are being used is not their familiar 
employment in commercial telephone service. 


The explanation is simple. They were drafted. 
Early in the war manufacturers of electrical control 
devices found an urgent need for relays of complete 
dependability—relays that would operate consist- 
ently under the most severe conditions. Immediately 
there arose a large demand for relays commonly 
designated as "'telephone-type." Today, "telephone 








type" relays made by Leich Electric Company 
and other telephone manufacturers are doing 
their war job as faithfully as they performed in 
days of peace. 


Credit for the splendid war record of these 
"draftees" belongs entirely to the progressive tele- 
phone operating man. It was his uncompromising 
attitude on quality that fathered their design. It was 
his loyal support of telephone manufacturing organ- 
izations that nurtured and built the facilities to pro- 
duce them-facilities which, at a time he sorely needed 


them, he gladly relinquished for their greater duty. 
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First-Aid Kit 
Little accidents will happen; 
every crew should carry a tirst- 


aid kit. 


















Dry Cells—"Ray-O-Vac", 
"Eveready" 

Standard No. 6's and larger 
batteries for magneto teie- 
phones and operators’ sets. 


“Pyrene”™ Fire Extinguishers 
Simple, easily operated — kill 
fire without damage to tele- 
phone equipment. 






Protector Fuses 
Every needed type and 
size. Be sure you have 
adequate stocks for 
emergencies. 


“Florduct" and Fittings 


Rugged, safe, complete protec- Plastic TH 

tion for wiring run over the sur- Easily inst#t 

face of the floor. protection gn 
line and d 


Rotary-Shackle Padlock 

A sturdy, ‘wom nae lock—has 
many telephone-company 
uses. You may have all keys 


alike, if desired. 


Pole-Marking Reflector Button 


Mount three to a pole, wherever poles 
are located near the side of a road. 
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“Big Beam" Light 
A convenient powerful portable light 
for emergency night work. Uses No. 6 


"Telex" Drop-Wire Coating dry cells. 


A quick-drying long-lasting / 
paint. Reduces drop-wire 
troubles—extends life of drops. 












Cord-Wrapping Tape 
Brown acetate or black cotton 
—a neat, durable covering for 
worn telephone cords. 






Telephone Sign 
An _ inexpensive decalcomania 
for booths, show-windows, etc., 
where paystations are installed. 


ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 


a a. Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 
asily ins comeunineesecncenenaas 
pee ‘ Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 











a hen, 


from our Federal Communications 

Commission during the past week. 
So much so that we might well afford, 
in the interest of keeping up with de- 
velopments within that volatile organi- 
zation, to devote this chapter mostly to 
affairs of the FCC. 

Probably the most talked about item, 
was the evidence introduced before the 
special House Committee investigating 
the FCC. It so happened that Repre- 
sentative Lea, Democratic chairman of 
the group, was not able to attend com- 
mittee hearings, doubtless because of 
the California primaries. And for some 
equally good reason, no doubt, Repre- 
sentative Magnusson (Democrat of 
Washington) was not on hand. This 
left the two Republicans, Representa- 
tives Miller of Missouri and Wiggles- 
worth of Massachusetts, unexpectedly 
in the majority—with only Represen- 
tative Hart, Democrat of New Jersey, 
to hold the fort for the Democrats. 


It can be said that the Republicans 
improved each shining hour of this 
situation and got in some pretty good 
licks. The evidence had to do with an 
alleged attempt by Chairman Fly to 
suppress magazine publication of mate- 
rial critical of the FCC. The article 
was never published in the intended 
magazine—Reader’s Digest. But if any 
suppression were actually attempted, it 
did no good because the whole thing 
was spread into the congressional com- 
mittee hearings. 


Mrs. Gretta Palmer, of New York 
42 


S i: mighty interesting items came 
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IN THE NATION’S 


Entire article is devoted to a discussion of developments 


concerning activities of the Federal Communications 


Commission and its members. . 


. . Reader's Digest article, 


assignment of radio frequencies, Commissioner Craven's 


retirement, hotel surcharge elimination reported. 


City, a tall and composed blonde who 
writes for Reader’s Digest, read a sizz- 
ling attack upon the government 
agency which she had based on records 
of the committee investigating the FCC 
and on articles appearing in various 
radio trade journals. 

Introduced in the official committee 
record was the story which Fly, it was 
claimed, had tried to censor by writing 
a letter to De Witt Wallace, editor of 
Reader’s Digest, warning that any story 
based on the congressional investigation 
would be composed of “grave libels.” 


Mrs. Palmer also read a memoran- 
dum she had prepared after she was 
informed of Fly’s threats. She said the 
article was first suggested to her by 
Wendell Willkie. This assertion was 
disputed to some extent by Willkie in 
New York. He said that he merely ad- 
vised Mrs. Palmer to see William S. 
Paley, president of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, regarding FCC opera- 
tions. 

Chuckles came from committee mem- 
bers as Mrs. Palmer described how she 
attempted to obtain the FCC side of the 
story. In a four-hour session with FCC 


Commissioner Clifford J. Durr, she said 
she “made every appeal short of cheese- 
cake for cooperation from the FCC in 
checking specific cases but he said ‘no.’ ” 
(If Mrs. Palmer knew her Durr a little 
better, she might have saved herself 
considerable bother.) 


Blonde Authoress Palmer said the 
question she sought to answer in her 
inquiries into the FCC was, “Is Fly 
really the Frank Sinatra of the inner 
circle New Deal?” In pursuit of this 
information she tried unsuccessfully to 
interview Fly himself, she said, but he 
was apparently irritated because Read- 
er’s Digest had turned down an article 
he had submitted. He refused point- 
blank to see her even after she told him 
she had “what looks like damaging evi- 
dence against your commission.” 


“He told me over the telephone to tell 
my editor my ears would be red if I 
printed anything,” she declared. “I still 
thought Fly ought, in justice to him- 
self, to be induced to see me so I un- 
successfully stalked him from the New 
York end, taking Morris Ernst to lunch. 
Morris is a White House supporter of 
Fly.” 
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jim WHERE SPEED COUNTS! 


Speed in the construction of communication systems in the battle- 
scarred area immediately behind the front lines is of utmost im- 
portance. 









The Highway Earth Boring Machine is saving time and men in areas 
where both mean so much. 





This same saving can apply to your construction and reconstruction 
work in the post-war period. 





Dig holes with power in frost, shale, hard-pan, gumbo, sand and 
gravel, in swamps and on hillsides. Cut costs from 75°, to 90%. 
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Representative Miller, who had caused 
Mrs. Palmer and her documents to be 
subpoenaed, then read into the record 
Fly’s letter to the Reader’s Digest edi- 
tor which had been written, it devel- 
oped, even before the writer had made 
her first draft. 


Fly said, when asked who was meant 
by the “super-disgruntled” individual 
referred to in his letter, that he prob- 
ably had in mind Rear Adm. Stan- 
ford C. Hooper, former director of naval 
communications, whose retirement, 
according to charges before the com- 
mittee, was allegedly brought about 
through Fly’s influence. 


Replying to Fly, Editor Wallace as- 
sured him that he “need not be unduly 
concerned.” Mrs. Palmer’s article, 
written in January, was never used. 


On motion of Representative Miller, 
over the protest of Chairman Hart, 
Mrs. Palmer then read the entire arti- 
cle she had prepared. It was, in gen- 
eral, a resume of the committee’s exten- 
sive hearings, beginning in July, 1943, 
and of numerous articles appearing in 
radio magazines and papers. 


Under the heading “Does Govern- 
ment in Business Exempt Certain 
‘Teacher’s Pets’ from Its Own Rul- 
ings?” Mrs. Palmer gave as an affirma- 
tive answer the case of station WHIP, 
Chicago. She wrote: 


“In early 1942, all newspaper appli- 
cations for radio licenses were being 
thrown into the ‘pending file’ — even 
when the newspaper owned a small 
minority interest in the broadcasting 
company. 

“But in March, 1942, John W. Clarke, 
a Chicago investment banker, applied 
for permission to buy the Chicago sta- 
tion, WHIP. He admitted that $150,- 
000 was to be raised by giving deben- 
tures to Marshall Field III, publisher 
of the Chicago Sun, a newspaper mili- 
tantly sympathetic to the New Deal. 
Mr. Field has also received a stock in- 
terest. 

“Editor and Publisher, in reporting 
the sale, said, ‘the purchase represents 
a personal investment by Mr. Field... 
The Chicago Sun will be one of the 
largest users of time on WHIP for pro- 
motional purposes.’ This statement was 
introduced into an FCC hearing and 
was used as an argument, by one com- 
missioner, against approving the trans- 
fer. Nonetheless, Messrs. Field and 
Clarke won their license. . . . Soon the 
‘Chicago Sun Hour’ was one of the pro- 
grams on WHIP.” 


As an example of FCC favoritism to 
the “political faithful,” the article re- 
counted the Watertown, N. Y., case in 
which two groups of local businessmen 
applied to the FCC for a radio station 
license. 

After one group had been granted 
the license and had spent $12,000 on 
construction, White House Secretary 
Marvin McIntyre forwarded to the 
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FCC 
crats complaining that Republicans had 


letters from Watertown Demo- 
been given the license and asking, 
“What will that mean to the future of 
the Democratic party in northern New 
York?” The following day, the license 
was set aside without explanation and 
was later given to the rival applicant. 


Other examples of FCC political fa- 
voritism, reprisals upon FCC critics, 
and the long delay by the FCC in turn- 
ing fingerprints of radio operators over 
to the FBI, were recounted in the ar- 
ticle, which concluded with a warning 
that “giving government life-and-death 
control over any business” was “a real 
evil.” 


Before another House group, the com- 
mittee on postwar military policy, the 


FCC took some criticism from the 
Navy. Rear Adm. Joseph R. Redman, 


successor to Admiral Hopper, retired, 
told the Congressmen about long- 
standing differences of opinion between 
military authorities in the FCC over 
the leader’s jurisdiction in the assign- 
ing of radio frequencies. 


The FCC, he said in answer to ques- 
tions by committee members, considers 
that it is empowered to direct which 
wave lengths the armed forces may use 
—a point of view to which the Navy 
dissents. 

“As you have presented it,” Rep. 
Clifton Woodrum of Virginia, the chair- 
man, said, “the impression is that there 
is a constant wrangle between the FCC 
and the military services. I’m sure you 
would not want to leave that idea. 
Hasn’t the FCC always given you what 
you asked for? You’ve got everything 
that you want now, haven’t you?” 

“No,” replied Admiral Redman, “‘be- 


cause: there aren’t enough wave lengths 
to go around. We are in frequent argu- 
ments with Great Britain over who is 
going to use certain frequencies.” 


The functions of the FCC, Admiral 
Redman testified, relate to commercial 
radio, but never has been authorized, 
he contended, to decide which frequen- 
cies shall be allotted to the military 
forces, “although the FCC thinks it 
has.” 


No serious disputes about 
lengths have developed during the war, 
he said in reply to a question by Rep. 
Melvin J. Maas, Republican of Minne- 
sota, adding that whenever a stalemate 
occurred, it has been resolved amicably. 

“What would happen if a serious 
case came up?” Mr. Maas asked. 


wave 


Admiral Redman explained that it 
would be referred to the President for 
decision under his war powers. 

“But that’s wartime arrangement,” 
Mr. Maas replied. “Now what’s going 
to happen about such things when 
peace comes and the war powers dis- 
appear?” 

“T couldn’t tell you that,’’ Admiral 
Redman said. “I don’t know the an- 
swer.” 


Last week Commissioner T. A. M. 
Craven, who has occasionally been at 
odds with the majority of the FCC, 
headed by Chairman Fly, notified Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he was not going to 
be available for renomination. In a 
letter of thanks and regret, the Presi- 
dent wished Craven good fortune in his 
return to private business and said that 
his (Craven’s) request left the White 
House “no other choice but to accept.” 


(Please turn to page 62) 
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Your linemen 
can save you 


money en 


Here’s a new, speedy, inex- 
pensive way to make dead 
ends on bethanized strand 
and Ruralductor. With Beth- 
lehem’s handy serving tool, 
linemen can quickly form a 
tightly-wound dead end con- 
nection that will hold above the 
useful strength of the strand. 
Consider these advantages 
of the new Bethlehem ‘dead 
end coil’’ method of making 
dependable connections: 








with Bethlehem’s 
new serving tool 





1. The tool maintains con- 
trolled tension, with minimum 
displacement of the betha- 
nized coating. This is because 
the electrolytically-applied 
bethanized coating is tight, 
ductile and uniform. This 
technique is recommended 
for use only with bethanized 
strand or Ruralductor, since 
the holding power of this 
dead end is not always reli- 
able with other coatings. 


Vibration-Dampening 
Dead-End Assembly— 
For three-strand Ruralduc- 
tor, with jumper wire firmly 
secured. 


Dead-End Assembly 
with Stirrup for Hot Line 
Clamp—The jumper wire 
is shaped into a loop, to take 
the hot line clamp. 








One way the serving tool was tested 


A number of completely inexperienced men made serves, after 
watching one demonstration of the new serving tool. In subsequent 
tests, all specimens held beyond the useful strength of the strand. 
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Patents Pending 


2. Any lineman can quickly 
learn to use the serving tool. 
He simply takes an inexpen- 
sive coil of 1l-gauge betha- 
nized dead end wire, winds 50 
turns with the tool—and that's 
that. There are numerous ap- 
plications for this dead end— 
two of them are shown below. 
The tool will serve bethanized 
strand of any grade, in Class 
A, B and C coatings, without 
materially impairing corro- 
sion resistance. 

Plan to use this money-sav- 
ing combination —bethanized 
strand or Ruralductor and the 
new Bethlehem serving tool 
—for your next installation. 
You can obtain full informa- 
tion from the nearest Bethle- 
hem office, or by writing 
direct to Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


» Paya . 
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WISCONSIN CONVENTION 





Attracts. Good Attendance 


By R. C. RENO 


S USUAL, the convention of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation, held May 10 and 11 

at Madison, was well attended, particu- 
larly by representatives of small op- 
erating companies. Also, in line with 
previous years, the program was well 
planned and diversified in order to be 
of interest to those engaged in all 
phases of telephone work. 


Following are the directors elected 
to serve three-year terms: Walter 
Dakin, Madison; J. J. Kuehn, Rhine- 
lander, and E. E. Ringrose, New Rich- 
mond. 


The directors elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, E. B. Samp, La Crosse; vice 
president, Mr. Dakin; secretary, A. H. 
Bowden, Almond; treasurer, W. E. 
Lawton, Viroqua; recording secretary, 
J. E. Byrne, Madison. 





PRESIDENT E. M. BLAKESLEE presiding over the 
dinner at the Wisconsin jation's ti 





On Mr. Biakeslee's left is Mrs. Blakeslee and 
Clyde S. Bailey, USITA executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Blakeslee's daughter, Barbara Ann, 
is on his right. 
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Officers and directors of the Wisconsin State Teleph A jation. Left to right: 








J. E. BYRNE, 


Madison, recording secretary; W. E. LAWTON, Viroqua, treasurer; J. J. KUEHN, Rhinelander; D. G. 
SMART, Wisconsin Rapids; F. M. McENIRY, Milwaukee; E. M. BLAKESLEE, Lafayette, Ind.; B. H. 
PIEPMEIER, Black River Falls; A. H. BOWDEN, Almond, secretary; CLYDE S. BAILEY, Washington, 


D. C., executive vice president, United States independ 


+ Teleph _ tabi, 





; E. B. SAMP, 


LaCrosse, president, and L. J. JESTER, Rockford, Ill. Absent when the above photograph was made 
were WALTER DAKIN, Madison, newly-elected director and vice president, and Directors E. E. 
RINGROSE, New Richmond, and S. B. LOCKWOOD, Mondovi. 


The convention was welcomed by 
Madison’s mayor, F. Halsey Kraege, 
brother of Lt. Col. Carl A. Kraege, 
vice president and general manager of 
the McKrae Telephone Co., Burlington, 
Kan., who is at present serving in Italy 
with the armed forces. Response to the 
welcome was given by President-elect 
Samp. 

President Blakeslee, in his annual 
address, reported the activities of the 
association in counseling with Wiscon- 
sin companies and in cooperating with 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

Early in his report, he commended 
the industry trade journals for their 


work in keeping the industry informed 
of all developments affecting it and in 
giving advice in connection with plant, 
commercial, traffic and accounting op- 
erations. 

He discussed in full the recent re- 
duction in AT&T Long Lines rates, 
resulting from advancing the effective 
time of night rates, and also described 
the latest developments in connection 
with the FCC’s efforts to eliminate 
hotel telephone surcharges. He gave a 
detailed description of the new toll 
traffic agreement for determining the 
division of toll revenues derived from 
traffic interchanged by Independent 
companies. 
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YORK-HOOVER 
ALL STEEL BODIES 
AVAILABLE TODAY 


If you have the chassis and need new 
equipment . . . light or medium duty ser- 
vice bodies, York-Hoover can deliver a 




















YORK-HOOVER MODEL 2050 
Light Service and Installation Body 
for % ton commercial chassis. 
Note: Three pull out drawers with 
adjustable partitions, also addi- 


2. tional material drawers with three limited number of them toda 
sliding apparatus trays in front Y 
compartment. 


The performance ability of these bodies 
has been proven during our war emer- 
gency. York-Hoover bodies are turning in 
enviable records for efficiency and tough- 
ness, proving that skilled engineering and 
the right materials, plus long years of ex- 
perience, are your best insurance for con- 
sistent trouble-free operation. 


York-Hoover engineers will gladly help you 
with your future plans. Our engineers are 





YORK-HOOVER MODEL 39 Com- 
partment. Mounted in_ standard 
coupe for light service and installa- 
tion work. Pull out drawers have 
adjustable partitions for small ma- 
terials. Extension ladder carried on 


designing body equipment incorporating 
all of the old and proven York-Hoover fea- 
tures, plus the new things we have learned 
in body production for the armed forces. 














left side with tree trimmer and 


ground rod holder. Write or wire for complete information. 





YRNE, YORK-HOOVER MODEL 4013 AT. 
D. G. General service body for installa- 
B. H. tion on % ton or % chassis. De- 
—— signed with telescoping roof which 





provides complete protection from 
weather or can be nested at front 
of body providing unlimited load- 
ing height. 


YORK-HOOVER MODEL 4013 
Open Body. General service type 
for installation on %4 or % ton 
rmed chassis. Standard equipment in- 


* Awarded for both quality and quantity produc- 


tion of war material. 


cludes material bins with adjust- 
able partitions, adjustable shelves 
and tool trays. 
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He spent considerable time in mak- 
ing recommendations in connection 
with postwar planning by telephone 
companies. The telephone operating 
industry must save a place for the men 
who will return from the armed forces, 
he said. In order to have work laid 
out for these men, Mr. Blakeslee rec- 
ommended that all companies start 
now in making paper plans for new 
construction work and deferred main- 
tenance. He stated that all companies 
should -catalog things which must be 
done in the future while they are mak- 
ing current routine inspections of 
plant. He also emphasized the need 
for reviewing rates and types of serv- 
ice rendered with the view of bringing 
both up to date after the war. 

Following Mr. Blakeslee’s address, 
the annual reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were given by A. H. 
Bowden and W. E. Lawton, respec- 
tively. 

In his annual report, Recording Sec- 
retary Byrne stated that there was a 
gain of 17 per cent in membership dur- 
ing the past year and that the financial 


(Please turn to page 66) 














Wisconsin Pioneers Form Chapter 


Under the leadership of R. F. Pagels, La Crosse, Wis., more than 100 
new and present members of the Independent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion formed the Badger Chapter of the association during the recent 
convention of the Wisconsin State Telephone Association. This is the 
fourth Independent Pioneer Chapter to be formed. Mr. Pagels has been 
active for several weeks in bringing about the organization of the new 
chapter so that it could be completed at the Wisconsin convention. 

At an organization meeting the following chapter directors were 
elected: D. G. Smart, Wisconsin Rapids; Wm. L. Smith, Neillsville; J. H. 
Spengler, Clintonville; John S. Allen, Milton Junction; William A. 
Christens, Johnson Creek; Mr. Pagels; E. E. Engsberg, Madison; L. T. 
Aleott, St. Croix, and J. D. Kratz, Footville. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Pagels; first vice 
president, Mr. Allen; second vice president, Mr. Smith; secretary, J. E. 
Byrne, Madison, and treasurer, F. H. Runkel, Madison. 

President Pagels announced that he will appoint a committee to 
formulate a set of by-laws for the Badger Chapter to be presented to the 
executive committee of the Independent Pioneer Telephone Association 
for approval, so that the chapter can begin formal operation at an early 
date. 





R. F. PAGELS (at 
head of table), presi- 
dent of the newly- 
formed Badger Chap- 
ter of the Independ- 
ent Pioneer Telephone 
Association, was 
photographed signing 
up new members. At 
the right of Mr. 
Pagels is J. E. 
BYRNE, recording sec- 
retary of the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone 
Association. 








PRESIDENT E. M. BLAKESLEE presenting to F. L. 
ELDRIDGE, Chicago, Ray-O-Vac and Philco repre- 
sentative, a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Wisconsin association directors, giving Mr. 
Eldridge a life membership in the assocation in 
appreciation of his attend at Wi in con- 
ventions for 32 consecutive years. 








The above ‘‘shots'' were taken prior to one of the sessions of the Wisconsin convention. 
Institute explaining to an interested group the institute's advertising material prepared for Independent companies. 
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At the left is Miss Betty Gray of the Telephone Advertising 
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Gan Your 
~UNDERGROUND 
— ACTIVITIES’ 
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When you spend money on underground construction, you expect a 
permanent, virtually trouble-free installation. For this most exacting work, 
you choose nothing less than the best of materials. 


That means—GENERAL cables. 





FLL 
— GENERAL cables are made to the recognized high standards of the tele- 
ag phone industry, by experts with fifty years’ experience. Into these cables is built 
jon in every characteristic which makes for the greatest ease of handling, the finest 
aa transmission quality, and the permanence which assures a practically trouble- 
free plant. 
GENERAL Cable can now be supplied only for absolutely essential re- 
quirements. But when you must buy cable, be sure you get the protection of 
GENERAL CABLE quality. Standard types and sizes shown in Automatic 
Electric Catalog No. 6000. Made also in the new, copper-saving 26-gauge sizes 
(complete information on request). 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
SALES CORPORATION 
tising 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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By Ray BLAiy 


CHAIN is no stronger than its 
A weakest link and a _ telephone 

system is never any better than 
its wet weather service. Low insula- 
tion on lines will not affect ringing 
or transmission on clear, dry days, but 
it will prove a real detriment on a wet, 
rainy day. Insulation tests should be 
made on all rural lines on wet days 
and when low insulation is detected, 
action should be taken to locate and 
clear it permanently. 


* * * 


Years ago when the writer was 
switchboard troubleman for the Bell 
at El Reno, Okla., the manager of a 
small Independent exchange at Calu- 
met, Okla., called the wire chief and 
asked that I be sent out to give him 
a lift, as he had serious switchboard 
trouble. Inquiry revealed that the op- 
erator’s headset was out of order and 
she was using a wall telephone to an- 
swer subscribers, which made service 
slow and inconvenient. 


After filling a canvas tool bag with 
some tools and supplies, I caught a 
train and arrived at the small village 
in the evening. It was found that the 
receiver cord was open and worn to a 
frazzle. The cord was replaced, but the 
circuit still tested open. A further test 
indicated a loose connection on the wir- 
ing of the operator’s circuit. A blow 
torch and a soldering iron soon fixed 
this and the switchboard worked like 
new. As I had some hours to wait until 
train-time, I spent the time soldering 
loose connections and rebutting switch- 
board cords. I found that there was not 
a soldering device of any kind in the 
exchange and that loose connections 
were causing a large amount of trouble. 
The few hours’ work on the central 
office equipment improved the service 
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immensely and the manager promised 
faithfully that thereafter he would 
religiously solder all connections. Prob- 
ably today most of the trouble in many 
rural telephone exchanges is caused by 
not soldering connections properly. A 
telephone exchange manager should not 
be without a good soldering outfit. 


* * * 


Too often when trouble is reported 
on a rural line telephone, the battery 
is changed before any tests are made. 
There is no doubt that often dry cells 
are wasted when the actual trouble is 
not in the telephone at all, but out on 
the line. It is seldom that a subscriber 
reports imaginary trouble. The trouble- 
man should be sure that he has located 
the actual trouble before making any 
repairs on a hunch, such as changing 


dry cells. 
* * a 


Every subscriber’s station on a rura! 
line should be equipped with a station 
protector. These protectors should be 
properly installed and well grounded. 
Make sure that all connections are 
good. Protectors properly maintained 
are, in reality, only good insurance 
against the damage of expensive sta- 
tion equipment. 


* * * 


It is surprising that the practice of 
connecting a condenser in the bell cir- 
cuit of a magneto telephone has not 
been generally adopted for use on rural 
lines. This arrangement is required 
on a common battery telephone to keep 
the “short” of the bells off the line 
and to avoid causing a permanent 
signal on the switchboard. This ar- 
rangement is not a must on rural lines, 
but. it certainly makes testing easier 
and more positive. When all bells on 





a line are equipped with condensers, 
and a wire chief’s test set is used, a 
capacity kick will be registered when 
making a test. When leakage or 
trouble occurs on a line, it will be in- 
dicated clearly on the voltmeter. Cer- 
tainly, this feature is well worth the 
small effort necessary to provide it. 


* * * 


Repairmen often cut the line wires 
unnecessarily in order to locate trouble 
on rural lines. Even though the line 
may be spliced back in an approved 
manner, this practice should be dis- 
couraged. Test connectors, when of an 
approved type and properly used, will 
be found satisfactory. It is thought, 
however, that when testing instruments 
of the proper type are available and 
used by men trained in trouble loca- 
tion, the opening of the line will not 
be required. 

* aa cd 


When replacing insulators on a rural 
line, it is a good practice to remove 
all parts of the old tie wire. If even 
a short length of the old tie is left 
on the line and it lays against an in- 
sulator or a splice out in the span, it 
will jiggle in the wind and in time 
weaken the line wire to the breaking 
point. Likewise, all ties should be prop- 
erly cinched or otherwise the same ac- 
tion will take place at the insulator 
due to the vibration of the wire in the 
wind. 

* * * 


When a rural line starts to cause 
trouble, it is a good plan to start at 
the office for a complete overhauling. 
Often, this work need not be extensive 
and neither must it be expensive. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to 
trees touching the line and a good wire 
clearance should be trimmed. Then 
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RAYTHEON TELEPHONY EQUIPMENT 


Eliminates Power Supply Headaches in Rural Exchanges 


Entirely automatic in operation, hovtheon telephone equipment has no 
moving or expendable parts . . . nothing that requires frequent adjust- 
ment or maintenance. Simply plug ‘em in — and forget ‘em . . . because 
from then on Raytheon RectiChargeRs or RectiFilteRs take care of your 
power supply demands. 


RectiFilteR RectiChargeR 
With With 
Cover Cover 
Removed 


Open 


REcTIFILTERS 


(battery eliminators) A Raytheon RectiChargeR and batteries provide an 


automatic AC-DC power system. RectiChargeRs — 
@ Keep batteries fully charged. 

@ Prevent overcharge and undercharge. 

© Eliminate voltage variations. 


@ Eliminate batteries and the expense of routine 
service. 


@ Release charging cable pairs, at remote loca- 
tions, for revenue producing service. 

@ Increase battery life as much as 40%. 

@ Reduce battery maintenance and inspection to 
once or twice yearly. 

@ Complete range of units 
—11/12 & 22/24 cells 
week | ee 


many models for 
50 


@ Provide stabilized DC output voltage from no 
load to full load regardless of AC variations. 


@ Minimize power costs because of high effi- 
ciency in converting AC to DC. 


@ Save $30 to $90 a year. 


@ Wide range of models for varied operations 
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replace all defective and missing in- 
sulators. Remove all wire splices which 
even look like they might be defective. 
Inspect all telephones and station wir- 
ing. Make sure that the protector is in 
good condition and that it is operating 
properly. Check the ground connection 
and make certain that it is good. 

It is amazing how the service will be 
improved with these minor repairs and 
how future trouble will be reduced. 
Preventive maintenance means the cor- 
rection of conditions before they ac- 
tually cause trouble. This practice al- 
ways pays big dividends in rural line 
maintenance. 


* * * 


Some rural operating companies con- 
tinue to give good service over grounded 
rural lines because they are fortunate 
in being located in a section of the 
country where power interference is 
at a minimum. Others are not as for- 
tunate and have learned the hard way 
that grounded rural lines which par- 
allel power lines are out of the ques- 
tion. It is quite apparent that, because 
of the gradual increase in rural elec- 
trification, probably all rural lines will 
be forced to go metallic within a few 
years after the end of this war. 


* * * 


The outside mounting weatherproof 
station protector is ideal for rural line 
use. With this type of telephone, a 
troubleman often may clear a case of 
trouble although a subscriber may not 
be at home and the house found locked. 
When the protector is located inside a 
house, it may be necessary to drive 
several additional miles the next day 
when the subscriber is home. 


* * * 


There is considerable speculation 
now as to what method of construction 
will be used on rural lines after the 
war. There are two schools of thought 
on this subject. One favors long span 
open wire and the other, buried wire. 
Both agree, however, that some eco- 
nomical but reliable method must be 
used. We know that long span lines, 
when properly constructed, meet all 
requirements of good rural line service. 
There is no doubt that this method 
will prove popular in many localities. 

Buried wire got off to a bad start 
mainly because on several test installa- 
tions, certain precautions were not ob- 
served, making the results unfavorable. 
Later, these defects were corrected and 
this type of construction proved satis- 
factory in many localities. The first 
buried wire did not have a metallic 
covering and was attacked by rodents 
and white ants. It was found that 
lightning damaged the wire even when 
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Lt. Col. Vernon B. Bagnall, 
Chief of Communication Engi- 
neering Branch, Army Communi- 
cations Service, was born at Jack- 
sonport, Wis. July 29, 1905. He 
attended the University of Wis- 
consin and graduated in 1927 
with a bachelor of science degree 
in electrical engineering. He re- 
ceived R.O.T.C. training in col- 
lege and was commissioned a sec- 
ond the Signal 
reserve in 1927, being promoted 
to first lieutenant in 1930 and to 
captain in 1935. 

Ordered to extended active 
duty January 3, 1942, in the ra- 
dio section, plant division, Office 
of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C., Colonel Bag- 
nall subsequently became officer 


lieutenant in 


in charge of the section. 


On June 15, 1942 he was pro- 
moted to major, and to lieutenant 
colonel, January 5, 1943. That 
month he was transferred to the 
army communications — service, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
and placed in charge of the com- 


munication facility engineering 





SIGNAL CORPS COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEER CHIEF 





In December, 
designated chief, communi- 
cations engineering branch. 


1943, he 


section. 
was 


Prior to entering active service 
Colonel Bagnall 
was employed by the American 


in the Army, 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
in New York City as a _ radio 
engineer. 








the entire plant was underground with 
no aerial lines connected to it. This 
trouble was eliminated by burying a 
bare iron wire with the parallel line 
wire. This practice naturally increased 
the cost. Later, parallel buried wire 
was equipped with a steel spirally- 
wrapped armor which also increased 
the cost. It is believed that the buried 
wire of the future will be protected by 
a thin rustproof metallic covering of 
some kind. We are of the opinion that 
plows for installing buried wire will be- 
come both better and lower in price. 


x * * 


There is every probability that the 
magneto telephone of the future will 
be a combination handset type for both 
desk and wall mounting. This tele- 
phone will be self-contained except for 
the dry cells. Several manufacturers 
already have a telephone of this type 


available. 
* * ~ 


When a telephone company does the 
switching for a mutual rural company, 
the facilities of the two usually meet 
at the city limits of the town in which 


the switchboard is located. In case of 
trouble, there often are heated argu- 
ments as to which section of the line 
has the trouble. Many times the mu- 
tual company will not have testing 
facilities and after a visual inspection 
of the line, the company will suspect 
that the trouble is in the switchboard. 
The best method to settle these argu- 
ments is to have a test pole at the city 
limits and, in case of a disagreement, 
open the line and test in both direc- 
tions to prove to the rural company 
representative that the switchboard 
end of the line is in the clear. 


* * * 


Perhaps the first telephone confer- 
ence calls were made on rural lines. 
In the old days and even at the present 
time, in some localities, the operator 
has a general ring to call all sub- 
scribers to their instruments when it is 
considered necessary to give them a 
special or important message. Often 
quite a discussion takes place between 
the operator and various subscribers. 
There is no doubt that this adds con- 
siderably to the value of telephone 
service in any community. 
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You Get ALL THESE EXTRAS 


in Taylor-Colquitt Poles 





You get a lot of “extras when you use Taylor- 
Colquitt Poles of Southern Pine. 


Sound, straight trees, from some of the finest 
stands in the South, provide poles with tremendous 
strength, and the uniformity that makes good-look- 
ing pole lines. Each pole is.machine-trimmed, on 
special Taylor-Colquitt machines—turned out round 
and smooth and true. And then, after proper sea- 
soning, it is treated with creosote—thoroughly im- 
pregnated to a depth of 2!/, inches (or 85°, of 
the sapwood)! A final treatment with live steam 
produces a clean, dry finish, makes poles easy to 
handle in any weather. 


These Taylor-Colquitt "extras at every point 
pay off in EXTRA YEARS of trouble-free service. 


Products distributed to Independent Telephone Com- 
panies by Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


TAYLOR-COLQUITT COMPANY 


! meals ee ta SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
| eS PLANTS AT 
Pe EY SPARTANBURG, S. C. AND WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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The Independents— 
In the Squeeze 


(Continued from page 27) 





the Minnesota companies to be further 
caught “in the middle of the squeeze.” 

In a country in which the average 
family spends 47 cents a day for liquor, 
16 cents a day for tobacco, 11 cents a 
day for cosmetics and 15 cents a day 
for movies, it is reasonable to believe 
that the most prosperous segment of 
our various communities can pay more 
than five or six cents per day per fam- 
ily for essential telephone service. It 
seems ridiculous even to argue the 
point, yet in Illinois the highest single- 
party residence rate charged by any 
Independent company averages only 12 
cents a day, and the lowest, believe it 
or not, excluding the farmers’ coopera- 
tives, average only three cents per day. 
The average rate for four-party resi- 
dence service, which comprises the ma- 
jority of all residence telephones, is 
about $1.85 per month, or just six cents 
a day. The average businessman pays 
about $3.75 per month—12 cents a day, 
for a business telephone which gives 
him the right to almost instant com- 
munication with his entire community. 
(See Fig. 3.) 

Another question asked is whether 
increased rates should precede or fol- 
low improvements in service. 

It is, of course, true that in many 
of the smaller exchanges the equip- 
ment provided and the service rendered 
is such that some subscribers would 
consider any rate that might be fixed 
to be too high. On the other hand, to 
give improved service under present 
rates would seem to be more fantastic. 
Certainly, no one could be expected to 
put additional money into an enter- 
prise that is barely earning operat- 
ing expenses on its present investment, 
or actually operating in the red. It is 
not uncommon for a utility commission 
to order an increase in rates on some 
classes of service to be effective im- 
mediately, and increases on other 
classes after their engineering depart- 
ments certify that certain improve- 
ments have been made. This course 
can very well be followed where the 
service has already deteriorated too 
much by reason of too low rates. (See 
Fig. 4.) 

It can be expected that when many 
of our boys return from their service 
in the Army, they will have been edu- 
cated to a higher grade of telephone 
service than that now rendered in some 
of the smaller communities in which 
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they have lived. They will expect and 
demand better service. Small compa- 
nies will be required to give better 
service and, to do so, they must obtain 
adequate rates or fall by the wayside 
as unsuccessful operating companies. 


There is a general impression 
throughout America that telephone 
companies are now receiving a consid- 
erable amount more than heretofore in 
added toll compensation. While but 
few of the annual reports for 1943 
have been filed with the commerce com- 
mission of Illinois, and those only for 
Class C and D companies, it appears 
that there has been an increase in toll 
compensation in 1948 over 1942 for 
those companies of approximately 5 
per cent of the gross revenue. There 
has been a small decrease in Illinois 
in station revenue, but you will recall 
that, notwithstanding that fact, 24 out 
of the first 100 reports coming in from 
Class D companies show they are still 
operating in the red. The overall ratio 
of station revenues to toll revenues in 
Illinois in 1942 was in the neighborhood 
of 75 per cent station revenue‘to 25 
per cent toll revenue. The reports 
which have come from Class C and D 
companies indicate that the ratio for 
1943 will be 70 per cent exchange rev- 
enue to 30 per cent toll revenue. It is 
recognized, of course, that following the 
war there will probably be a substan- 
tial reduction in the volume of toll 
revenue. 


Some telephone managements have 
been flirting with the idea that prob- 
ably exchange service could be reduced 
below 24 hours per day. That was 
tried in Minnesota. The consensus, how- 
ever, appears to be that the people of 
America will continue to require round- 
the-clock service. Most of them are 


willing to pay for that service, al- 
though some subscribers will always 
object, no matter what the rate may be. 
However, with a sound departmental 
personnel in your commission and a 
reasonable commission to deal with, 
you in Illinois should have no difficulty 
in obtaining justice so far as rates and 
operations are concerned. And'I might 
add that you will not obtain anything 
but justice. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of the owners of many smaller 
exchanges to make sacrifices in service, 
hold down wages, and even, in some 
instances, to cut salaries of manage- 
ment in order to continue operating, 
rather than to apply for reasonable 
rates. In some states, there have been 
violations by telephone companies of 
the Wage & Hour Act, and suits have 
been instituted against some Independ- 
ents for many thousands of dollars, 
sometimes more than the exchanges are 
worth. In some instances, the compa- 
nies have lost. 

Deane Morse, a member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, some months 
ago, in an opinion referring to the tele- 
phone industry, said: 


“It is one of our most important 
public service industries, vital to the 
efficient operation of our domestic econ- 
omy, and particularly essential, along 
with other communication systems, to 
the prosecution of the war. Traffic 
charges of telephone companies, like 
the charges of other public utilities, 
are regulated more or less stringently 
by state and federal laws, with the 
result that the companies are not ab- 
solutely free to charge what the traffic 
will bear. Hence, the low wages pre- 
vailing in the industry are the result, 
at least in part, of governmental regu- 
lation of telephone charges and thereby 
of telephone profits. However, from the 
standpoint of a sound social policy, the 
country can ill afford to have any great 
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industry contract to pay wages so low 
that its employes cannot maintain a 
decent standard of living. It is to be 
hoved that the telephone industry as a 
whole will find it possible to make the 
necessary adjustments so that such 
sub-standard wages as exist in the in- 
dustry can be eliminated speedily.” 


As a matter of encouragement to you, 
I quote from a letter from Prentiss M. 
Brown, former head of the OPA, to 
Judge Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, requesting the 
issuance of an order authorizing the 
payment of wages up to 40 cents per 
hour, without authorization of the Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization or the 
National War Labor Board: 

“T should like to state the position 
of OPA with respect to the increases 
[that is, increases up to 40 cents an 
hour, without permission of any gov- 
ernmental body]. We consider the elim- 
ination of sub-standard wages to be 
basic to the economic stabilization pro- 
gram. Any price which requires the 
payment of sub-standard wage is a 
price which we do not wish to hold. 
We are willing, therefore, to accept 
whatever price consequences may flow 
from the elimination of sub-standard 
wages. Any price adjustment that may 
thus be required cannot be said to im- 
pose an undue burden on the com- 
munity at large. On the contrary, it 
merely removes an advantage which 
the community at large has enjoyed at 
the expense of these low-paid wage or 
salaried employes.” 


Many of you are giving consideration 
to the installation of automatic tele- 
phones. It may be that you will be re- 
quired to follow the policy of other 
industries in this country in mechaniz- 
ing your properties in order to continue 
successful operation. That costs money. 
If you do not have rates adequate to 
operate successfully now, financing 
problems will face you if and when 
the time comes that you determine 
upon improvements to your property, 
whether they be automatic or other- 
wise. Your industry cannot be closed 
down. You must continue to operate. 
You must continue to render service. 
If your rates are such now that you 
cannot give adequate service and main- 
tain a healthy financial condition, your 
only recourse is an application for in- 
creased rates. 


In the interest of these United States 
of America, in the interest of the peo- 
ple of the communities you are serv- 
ing, and in your own interest, the ap- 
parent lethargy you have shown in the 
past towards obtaining that which is 
necessary for your continued success- 
ful operation must be overcome. Af- 
firmative action must be taken now to 
protect your business and put your 
house in order. 


Your patriotism will not be deter- 
mined by holding down wages and 
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ACK from service, experienced 

linemen and electricians will 
find jobs waiting for them. Right 
now, power, communication and 
transportation companies are mak- 
ing plans to extend essential service 
to a postwar America. 

When that time comes, Klein tools 
and equipment will be back on the 
job, protecting the man on the pole 
—helping him to get his work done. 

Today, when Klein production is 
largely needed to meet war demands, 
linemen and public utility companies 
are finding that the extra quality—the 
extra service they receive from the 
Klein equipment they purchased be- 
fore the war is serving them in good 
stead. 

The Klein line of tomorrow will 
have the same extra quality, the same 
extra service that has been a part of 
all equipment carrying the name 
Klein “since 1857.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 


International Standard Electric Corp. 
New York 


This book on 
the care and 
safe use of tools 
will be sent 
without charge 
on request. 
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Specially Selected Timber Expertly Manufactured, and with Unusual Long 
Service Life Made Positive by Our Full-Length Preservative Treating Process! 


Northern White Cedar 
and 
Selkirk Range High Altitude Western Red Cedar 
Produced, Manufactured, Inspected 


Particularly for Telephone Line Construction! 


With “Long-Life” Processing available in our plant for full length preservative 
treatment you can now have poles of potential durability for line service that 
have never been, and are not now, equalled by any poles furnished with pre- 
servative butt-treatment only. These “Long-Life” processed poles are different 
from the standpoint of service expectancy compared to the usual standard pole 
preservative treating processes. And your cost for this “Long-Life” Processing is 
but little more than you have been paying for the usual Guaranteed Butt Treat- 
ment of the pole butt only—but remember, you are getting poles with preserva- 


tive treatment for their over-all length. 


pletely manufactured, that 


tically complete preservation 





sapwood to total thickness—with a test 
absorption of 48 lbs. of preservative for 
each cubic foot of sapwood treated (the 
heartwood of cedar will not take treat- 
ment, and because of natural toxicity 
does not need it). For a sure thing in 
long service life this 1S the treatment— 
it is supreme! 


Ask for prices the next time you need poles for YOUR line! 
Poles available also, as usual subjected to the standard specification ""AA,"* the ‘'B," 
and Guaranteed ‘'Half Inch"’ (Bell's Pentrate) butt treatment only, in Northern White 
Cedar, and the Guaranteed "'Half Inch"’ (Bell's Pentrate) butt treatment only, in Western 
Red Ceder. Roofing and gaining also provided to specifications as you may require. 
BELL LUMBER & POLE COMPANY 
708 Phoenix Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Bell method of “Long-Life” 
Processing provides a pole thor- 
oughly protected against any pos- 
sible fungi attack—sterilized from 
top to bottom—a dry pole, com- 
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| maintenance to the detriment of the 


public service, but by paying better 
wages, providing adequate maintenance 
to aid in the war effort, and charging 
rates sufficient to maintain a financial 
structure which will permit you to fur- 
ther improve your service at the con- 
clusion of the war and continue there- 
after as a successful operating enter- 
prise. 





OF canis iG sul | | Operators Help 


Win the War 


(Continued from page 37 





tions with the operator and assuring 
her that she would be informed if the 
management agreed to adopt. the 
method, we take our leave with the 
pleasant assurance, “If you will let me 
know when you are coming on your 
next visit, I will have a nice chicken 
dinner for you.” 


| Village Telephone Office 


Now we will picture an office in a 
small village of about six hundred in- 
habitants in a farming community a 
short distance from a town of 80,000 
population. This office also has a one- 
position magneto switchboard but ring- 
ing keys are used to signal subscribers 
and distant operators. This is not a 
contract or agency office. It has a 
combination chief operator and cash- 
ier, with an operator on duty at the 
switchboard 24 hours a day. 

The chief operator, who also works 
at the switchboard several hours a day, 
is the conscientious type and, although 
she has only a few operators under her 
supervision, it is her desire to have as 
well-managed an office as the large ex- 
change in the nearby city. She takes 
great pride in her service and is very 
particular in selecting and training 
her operators. She keeps her operating 
instructions up-to-date, and the CLR 


| tributary toll operating practice pre- 


viously referred to has been in effect 
in her office for a long time. 

She stresses the importance of culti- 
vating a pleasing voice personality and 
the essentials to good service: Cour- 


| tesy, accuracy and speed. She prac- 


tices her teachings when working at 
the switchboard and in serving custom- 
ers over the counter. According to her 
toll center chief operator, ‘We never 
have any difficulty with the chief oper- 
ator or operators at “Toonerville.” 
They are friendly, cooperative, and the 
service we receive from their office is 
as nearly perfect as we could possibly 
expect. When it is necessary to call 
the chief operator regarding a call, she 
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always listens attentively, expresses | 
appreciation for the information fur- 
nished and assures me that the neces- 
sary action will be taken; and you can 
always depend on her statements.” 


The people in the community this of- 
fice serves have a kindly feeling toward 
the chief operator and her operators. 
This is evident from their friendly 
manner when they come in to pay their 
telephone bills, and from their voices 
heard at the switchboard. Undoubtedly, 
the people in this village consider the | 
employes in the telephone exchange an 
important part of their community life. | 





hard to achieve in the larger exchanges 
is a natural part of the service ren- | 
dered in the small community. There 
are some services which can be given | 
in the small office which are not feasi- 
ble in the larger areas. For example, | 
the writer has in mind an exchange | 
where the switchboard is located on the | 
second floor of a building in a room | 
which extends over the sidewalk on 
Main Street. It is glass on three sides, 
permitting the operator to have a full | 
view of the street. If one of her sub- 
scribers calls in and asks for another 
subscriber, you might hear the opera- 
tor say something like this: “I just 
saw John go in Slocum’s store. Shall I 
call the store?” And the calling party 
will probably say, “Yes, call him there, 
Myrtle.” 

In the majority of small rural ex- 
changes, the operator knows all her 
subscribers and the habits of many as 
well. The operator knows when a new 
arrival is expected in a family, not be- 
cause she has listened in on a connec- 
tion to obtain this information, but be- 
cause the doctor has told her where he 
may be reached if she has a call for 
him, as, ““Mrs. Jones is expecting her 
baby any time now.” The undertaker 
also keeps the operator informed where 
he may be located, especially if anyone 
is seriously ill in the village or in the 
country. One undertaker usually serves 
the entire community and it is impor- 
tant to know where he may be located 
if a death should occur. 


| 
| 
The personalized service we strive so | 
| 
| 


Everyone knows the central office 
operator in a rural area. Many call 
her by her given name. She is their 
trusted friend, especially in time of dis- 
tress. Operators in these small ex- 
changes, like their fellow operators in 
the large offices, have accomplished real 
feats of heroism in times of disaster. 
Some have given their lives, so that 


others might live. Later you shall hear 


the story of “Sally Rooke.” 


Now that you are familiar with the | 


small rural exchange, the writer would 


like to have a brief chat with the oper- | 
In all the small | 


ators in these offices. 
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Use Crapo 
High-Tensile 
Line Wire! 


You can build more miles of line with less material 
and less labor when you use Crapo High-Tensile, 
Low-Resistance Line Wire. 


Crapo HTL-135, with two and one-half times the 
strength of standard B.B. wire, can be erected on poles 
350 feet apart in heavy loading, 450 feet apart in 
medium loading and 500 feet apart in light loading 
districts. This means that the number of pole structures 
per mile in heavy loading areas may be reduced to 
approximately 15—a saving of nearly one-half. 


Crapo HTL-85, with 60% greater tensile strength 
than B.B. wire, provides for spans of 225 feet in heavy 
loading, 325 feet in medium loading and 375 feet in 
light loading areas. 


Conservation of material and labor—always im- 
portant in rural line construction—today is more es- 
sential than ever because of existing shortages. To 
save materials and man-hours—now and in your post- 
war building program—specify Crapo High-Tensile 
Line Wire for your open-wire circuits! 


Write for Technical Data! 
Send today for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202 


containing physical, electrical and sag and tension 
data and construction practice information! Or, 
contact your distributor of @rapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire and Strand. 












INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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exchanges she has visited, she has al- 
ways found the operators open-minded 
to suggestions to improve their service 
and anxious to learn new and im- 
proved operating methods. 

While making service surveys in the 
larger exchanges, it has frequently 
been observed when an operator has a 
call to a small office, the operator in 
this office fails to supply the desired 
number when the call is passed by ad- 
dress name. This information is im- 
portant to the operator in the large 
office, as it is her responsibility to se- 
cure this information and enter it on 
her ticket. The number may not be im- 
portant to you because you probably 
know the number of every subscriber, 
but it is important to the operator in 
the distant office and the only way she 
can secure it is for you to pass it to 
her. When she says, “Beaver’s Gro- 
cery,” for example, immediately pass 
her the number, saying, “The number 
is (number).” 

Another important service the smal] 
exchange operator can render is to pass 
a “Don’t Answer” report at the end of 
one minute if the called station fails to 
answer. This may seem like a little 
thing but the distant operator must re- 
main on the circuit until she obtains a 
report from you. If you fail to pass 
her a “Don’t Answer” report at the end 





BUYING GOOD POLES — 
won't win the war... 


but it will help! Because every “Black Beauty" 
pole you set will, due to its longer life, avoid 
early replacements, save manpower and con- 
serve materials. These creosote-treated ‘Black 
Beauties" help lower operating costs by de- 
manding less attention and maintenance and 
keeping hale and hearty even after long years 
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of a minute and a half, she will reach 
you and say, “Is the number DA?” 
This is your cue to say, “They do not 
answer,” provided you have been ring- 


ing the desired number at 10-second | 


intervals. 


If not, tell the distant operator you 


will ring them again. 


If the distant | 


operator requests you to “keep ring- | 
ing” when you pass her a “Don’t An- 
swer” report, continue to ring for an- | 


other minute and, if the called station 
does not answer, again pass a “Don’t 
Answer” report. The distant operator 
will be very grateful for your coopera- 
tion in attempting to complete her call. 


If the distant operator passes a call | 


by number and you are sure you have 
understood the number, say, “Right,” 
so that she will know you have under- 
stood her order and that you will ring 
the number. 

Some small office operators are re- 


quired to learn complicated ringing | 


codes. 
ringing code now in use on rural lines. 


Short rings are used for single digits | 


There is a generally accepted | 


and where there are two digits, long 
rings are used for the first and short | 


rings for the second digit. Some com- 
panies separate the line and station 


number by a letter and others by a 


dash. For example: 


Ring 
2 short 
3 short 
1 long 1 short 
1long 2 short 
2 long 1 short 
2 long 2 short 


Suffix 


mw. % 
Ne DO CO DO 


If you have a complicated ringing 
code in your office, perhaps you could 
interest your manager or the officers 
of your company in adopting this sim- 
ple ringing code. 


In operating a magneto switchboard, | 


one of the operator’s most important 
responsibilities is the proper supervis- 
ing of her connections. Failure to fol- 
low the prescribed method of supervis- 
ing results in service criticisms. We 
often hear a subscriber remark, “The 
girl always answers me as soon as I 


ring in, but if I want to call another | 


number, I have a heck of a time get- 
ting the operator back.” 

A good rule to follow is whenever 
you are not actually engaged in oper- 
ating, run through your connections. 
If conversation is not heard on a con- 
nection you have recently established, 
say, “Did they answer?” If the calling 
party says, “No, they haven’t,” say, “I 
will ring them again.” 
is not heard on a connection that has 
been up for some time, say, ‘“Opera- 
tor?” If no response is received, say, 
“Are you through? Are you through?” 
If still no response is received, take 
down the connection. 
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I'LL HAVE YOU KNOW THAT WASHINGTON SAID TO RAISE POLE BEANS 








MEET POLE-LINE EMERGENCIES PROMPTLY 
WITH GraybaR’s HELP ON SUPPLIES 


@® True, Graybar hasn’t the an- 
swer to such wartime emer- 
gencies as this pole-bean crisis, 
but it’s surprising how often our 
supply service can overcome 
today’s difficulties. 

When time is short, you can 
“leave it to Graybar” to pursue 
every possibility of rounding up 
hard-to-get supplies. In case of 
floods, fires, and windstorms, 
Graybar men have the experi- 
ence to proceed without detailed 


order specifications. They can 
seek out essential items from a 
whole network of Graybar offices 
where local stocks are main- 
tained. 

In every local Graybar office, 
there is a representative who 
will make your business his per- 
sonal responsibility. By working 
closely with him regularly, you 
increase his ability to serve you 
promptly when emergencies 
arise. Call him today. 


A FREE COPY of this cartoon, suitable for 


framing, will be sent on request. Write Dept. T. 


IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW 


3528 


YORK 17, N.Y. 
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N (2) (2 | h might have been able to 


line up some friends as well as animals for 









company in his adventure on the Ark. 


IF - longlife Drop Wire and a 
Pay Station had been handy. {/ 
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Keep your subscribers friendly - longfife 
& Drop Wire will do its part in maintain- 
=) 4 ing uninterrupted service. 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Well Built wires since 1899 























Now and After 
The War 
You Will Surely 
Want to Use 
Armature 
Brand 


Manufactured 
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EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
H. S. Clark & Son H. H. Kemper Co. 


Cincinnati 2 


F. J. Faweett Inc. 


Hayne-Surridge Co. 


St.-Louis 3 


Chicago 6 Boston 11 











Switchboard markings are important 
in the small office as well as in the 
large office. It is the only sure way of 
giving accurate service. The contrac- 
tor in a rural area who has someone 
to replace her occasionally should have 


her switchboard marked to indicate 
telephone numbers that have been 
| changed, disconnected, etc. While she 


| may be familiar with all changes, the 


relief operator who works only occa- 
sionally may not be advised of them. 
The danger, therefore, is that the re- 


| lief operator may give out a false re- 


port. 

Some operators in small exchanges 
have a desire to become “specialists.” 
We hear them remark, “It must be in- 
teresting work in a large office. I al- 
ways thought I would like to be an 
operator in a large exchange.” Yes, 
telephone work in a large central office 
is interesting where skill in doing a 
certain type of work can be developed 
almost to perfection. 

But remember, the country doctor 
has an interesting profession, too. Like 
the operator in the small exchange, he 
is an important person in his commu- 
nity. His patients depend on him to 
take care of their ailments, large and 
small. It is not an easy task. He is 
subject to call at all hours, in all kinds 
of weather. But he loves his job and 
is happy in the knowledge that he is 
able to serve his fellowmen. 

The operator in the rural area like- 
wise serves all the people in her com- 
munity, day and night, and under all 
circumstances. She knows their joys 
and their sorrows, as she answers such 
queries as, ‘What time is the Brown 
funeral?”; “Will you ring the doctor for 
me, Myrtle? Tom is right sick again.”; 
“T am going to take that early train 
to the city in the morning. Will you 
call me at five, Myrtle? Mary and her 
captain are getting married tomorrow 
and I am going to the wedding.”; 
“Have you heard the news, Myrt? 
Jennie had her baby last night — an 
eight-pound boy!” 

Yes, the operator in a small office is 
an important person in her community. 
She may perform her service at a one- 
position switchboard, but the job she is 
doing is really big. Just how big her 
job is can be gleaned from the story 
of Sally Rooke, small exchange opera- 
tor, whose heroism and devotion to 
duty will not be obscured as long as 
deeds of courage continue to thrill the 
hearts of men. 

This epic of telephone history has its 

| setting in the little New Mexican vil- 

| lage of Folsom, a ranch-country town 
on the banks of a stream called the 

Dry Cimarron. The time is the night 

| of August 27, 1908. 

| In her cottage on the main street of 
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Folsom, Mrs. Sarah J. (Sally) Rooke, | 


68 years of age, was attending the 


switchboard of the local telephone ex- | 
change. During the evening, rain had 


begun to fall throughout the Dry 


Cimarron valley. Gradually, the waters 
of the creek had risen, but this had | 


happened before, and there was no ap- 


prehension of danger. About 10 o’clock, | 


however, Mrs. Rooke received a call 
from a ranch house 10 miles up the 
valley, which at that point narrows to 
form a canyon, informing her that a 
cloudburst had occurred and that a 


tremendous volume of water was rush- | 


ing down the river. 


Sensing the danger, Mrs. Rooke be- | 


gan calling ranch houses known to be 
in the path of the advancing flood, 
above the village; then the subscribers 


in Folsom itself; then those further | 


down the valley. Repeatedly, she re- 


fused to leave her post, explaining that | 
she must warn other ranchers still far- | 


ther down the Cimarron. 


The flood struck. Buildings were 
shattered, torn from their foundations 
and borne like chips upon the surface 
of the raging wall of water which 
raced down the valley. Amid _ the 
wreckage of the little building which 
was to her both home and post of duty, 
this gray-haired heroine of the switch- 
board was swept away to her death. 
Seven months later, on a ranch eight 
miles below the village, half-buried be- 
neath the debris which the flood had 
deposited far above the stream’s nor- 
mal banks, her body was found. 


Today there stands over her resting 
place a granite monument, erected 
from funds contributed by more than 
4,000 donors, most of whom were tele- 
phone employes. It bears the inscrip- 
tion: “With heroic devotion she glori- 
fied her calling by sacrificing her own 
life that others might live.” 


There are hundreds of operators in 
rural areas throughout the nation, 
faithful, loyal workers, performing a 
real service for humanity. We pay 
tribute to these women and girls in our 
service ranks on this occasion when 
TELEPHONY devotes an entire issue to 
small companies and their employes. 


VV 
Black Celebrates 25th Year 


ARTHUR O. BLACK, general manager 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, recently celebrated his 25th anni- 
versary with the company. Mr. Black 
worked in telephone offices in various 
parts of the country for 10 years 
before going to Butler in 1919 as 
manager of plant and traffic. He was 
promoted to his present position as 
general manager on October 1, 1925. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CABLE TERMINALS 





To protect costly cables which are now so hard to replace, cut in 
Automatic Electric terminals at all junctions between cable and open- 
wire line. Type 35 and Type 40 Protected Cable Terminals provide 
moisture-tight chambers for terminating the cable, handy terminals 
for the line wires, and fuses and discharge blocks to keep lightning and 
other high potentials from passing from the lines into the cable. The 
combination of these features assures complete, dependable protec- 
tion, easily applied to any cable plant. 


BUILT TO ENDURE 


Automatic Electric Cable Terminals are designed to provide ample 
mechanical strength to withstand rough handling, and are built and 
finished to battle the weather for a long lifetime. 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 


Type 35 and Type 40 Protected Cable Terminals 
cover the entire range of cable sizes up to 26 pair, 
and can be supplied with or without six-foot cable 
stub. All sizes are listed in Catalog 4068-A, "Au- 
tomatic Electric Telephone Protection Apparatus” 
\ —sent promptly on request. 
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STEP MACHINE 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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DO YOU HAVE YOUR 
COPY OF THE U.S.I.T.A. 
STUDY ON “SPUN CABLE” 
—IF NOT, WRITE US 





AT ONCE—THE SUPPLY 





IS LIMITED. 


CABLE SPINNING EQUIPMENT CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


M-SCOPE 


BURIED PIPE AND CABLE FINDER 


The Fisher M-Scope Pipe Finder is successfully solving the varied 
problems involved in the development, operation and maintenance of 
buried pipe and cable systems. 











@ It locates the exact position of the object 


@ it traces the exact course of an underground 
line 







e@ It determines the difference between a buried 
pipe and a single metal object 


® It works positively and 
instantaneously 


@ it prevents accidental 
damage by diggers 


® it eliminates explorato- 
ry excavations 


®it saves time, labor, 
money 16 PAGE BOOKLET FREE UPON REQUEST 


FISHER 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
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In the Nation's 
Capital 


(Continued from page 44) 





The President commended Craven for 
his 30 years in government service. 

Craven, previously chief engineer of 
the FCC, will probably return to the 
private radio engineering field. His re- 
ported plans are to become associated 
in a technical capacity with the Cowles 
interests, publishers of newspapers in 
Des Moines and Minneapolis, Look 
magazine, and operators of radio broad- 
casting stations. 

His departure from the commission 
increases the speculation that the ad- 
ministration is going to stand pat 
throughout the coming campaign on the 
conduct of the commission to date. 
There had been talk before that about 
the old-line Democrats putting the heat 
on the New Dealers to shake down the 


| commission and take it out of politics 


by appointing one or two less contro- 
versial members. Renomination of 
Craven, or the appointment of some- 
body very much like Craven, might 
have that effect if, at the same time, 
one or more of the articulate majority 
members of the commission were kicked 
upstairs or downstairs, or anywhere 
else off the FCC premises. 

But evidently the New Dealers are 
feeling pretty cocky about the luck they 
have had in the primaries to date. 
Threats which the old-line Democrats 
made have failed to materialize at the 
polls. On the contrary, some of the left- 
wing elements of the Democratic party 
have had some pretty good results, such 
as knocking out (by defeat or with- 
drawal) three Democratic members of 
the Dies committee which they particu- 
larly hated. Reports have it that the 
left-wing Democrats in California have 
nominated a singing actress from one 
of the Los Angeles congressional dis- 
tricts, who is a combination of Lamarr, 
Lamour and LaGuardia. 

The FCC, of course, is only a small 
fragment of this entire picture. It is 
known that unless the commission is re- 
organized, the Republicans are going to 
make an issue of its alleged shortcom- 
ings during the campaign. The admin- 
istration now seems to accept the chal- 
lenge and play the cards they have in 
their hands. Whether the Republicans 
will be any luckier at the polls in No- 
vember than critics within the Demo- 
cratic ranks, remains to be seen. 


As stated before in this department, 
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the FCC affair isn’t much of an issue. 
It is hard to imagine that it will have 
a decisive effect in the election. But 
such as it is, it looks as if we are going 
to hear a lot more about the FCC be- 
fore they start counting the votes next 
November. 


* * * 


Of more immediate interest to the 
telephone people in the FCC book this 
week, is the possibility that the Hotel 
Association of the District of Columbia 
may appeal the recent FCC victory in 
the so-called “surcharge case.” While 
this was an FCC victory in a practical 
as well as a legal sense, because it 
granted the FCC an injunction to re- 
strain the hotels from charging any 
surcharge on telephone calls, neverthe- 
less the opinion from the bench by Jus- 
tice O’Donoghue, reported in TELEPH- 
ony of May 13, contains some language 
of more than passing significance. 

feaders may recall that when this 
case was before the FCC (at a time 
when the Bell telephone system was 
willing to go along with the hotels on 
some kind of a surcharge), the commis- 
sion took the view that a hotel having 
a PBX connection is presumed to be 
“an agent” of the telephone company. 
This dictum made the Bell telephone 
system somewhat uncomfortable. It 
could easily be a rather mischievous 
precedent. After all, while these hotels 
have always been very good customers 
of the telephone industry, it is some- 
thing of a responsibility to be charged 
with the action of an agent over which 
one has not the slightest control. It is 
for this reason that Justice O’Donog- 
hue refused to include the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. and the 
AT&T in his injunction against the 
hotels. The court said on this point: 


“Accordingly the Court considers 
that in this case, while it could enjoin 
these telephone companies if the facts 
of the case required, from the facts in 


| 


this case it appears that the telephone 


companies are not violating the tariff 
schedules at all, and therefore there is 
no remedy that should be granted at 
this time against the telephone com- 
panies for any acts of their own. Since 


the Court has held that the hotels are 


not the agents of the telephone com- 
panies, therefore the telephone com- 
panies are not responsible for what the 
hotels are doing now.” 


This doesn’t square with what the 
FCC legal staff thought about the rela- 
tionship. But since the “end result” 
will mean the end of the surcharge, 
probably the FCC is not going to make 
a great point of the matter, although 
it will be interesting to follow that 
point if the appellate court reviews the 
case, 

Judge O’Donoghue made several other 
interesting statements about what the 
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Mars Can’t Afford to Waste Time... 
How About Your Subscribers? 


At air depots, warehouses, training stations . . . everywhere 
that military might is assembled . . . important messages are 
TELETALKed. Time-wasting messengers and outmoded meth- 
ods of communications are supplanted by Teletalk Amplified 
Intercommunication Systems. 


You can make money these days by showing war busy execu- 
tives in your community how Teletalk can smash the bottle- 
neck of wasted time . . . keep the personal contact with their 
organization that spells the difference between efficiency and 
confusion. 


It's just common sense these days to save the precious man- 
hours that old fashioned methods use up in endless hunting, 
waiting and hoping to contact key individuals in a business. 
You can show your customers how Teletalk’s convenience 
can practically cost them nothing . . . will pay for itself in just 
a few months’ time. 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication is flexible . . . can be 
installed to meet the needs of a small office or a block long 
institution. It is quickly and easily installed without inter- 
rupting the routine of any business . . . operates from the 
electric light circuit. 


Technical information regarding all models, their application 
and installation, can be secured by referring to Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog, by conferring with any Graybar 
Electric House, or by writing to us. 
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“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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To make splices on 
drop, bridle or inside wires, 
you just insert the wires in 
the Nicopress sleeve and 
press with the number 17-2 
Nicopress tool. Yes, it’s as 
simple as that, and the 
completed splice is a neat, 
positive joint, stronger than 
the wire itself. 


It is a fact that no other 
method can equal Nicopress 
splicing for speed and 
efficiency. 


Order from your Jobber Today 


The National 
Telephone Supply 
mnpany 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


Canadian Mfr.—N. SLATER CO., LTD., 
HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
Export Distributor 
INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC 
CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





hotel companies might do to take care 
of their own PBX expenses without 


running afoul of the FCC ban on sur- | 
charges. He pointed out that the hotels | 


might charge their guests an extra | 


amount for PBX service, either segre- 
gated or otherwise included on the bill 
—just so it is not included with the 
telephone charge. Or they might dis- 
pense with room telephone service en- 
tirely if they had to cut down expenses. 
Judge O’Donoghue stated: 


“. .. They could do that or they could 
charge for these services separately 
under some other item, whatever they 
might wish to call it—secretarial serv- 
ices, accommodation for this or that. Or 
they could go before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and ask to 
have an allowance put in the tariff 
schedule; or they could go to the Rent 
Commission and because of the action 
of this court — if an injunction is 
granted — could say, ‘We should get 
more rent for our rooms.’ Or the hotels 
could go to the food or the drinks com- 
missions and try to get them to permit 
a raise in the price of food or drinks. 
But that is up to the hotels; they will 
just have to figure out a way to get 
the money; and if they can’t get it this 
way they will either have to cut down 
the service or get it some other way. 

“Then—of course, I needn’t suggest 
it but—if they want to they have the 
proposition made to them of getting 15 
per cent from the telephone company. 

“As I say, these suggestions I have 
made are just thoughts, but they don’t 
enter into my decision at all. The hotels 


have, as I have indicated, a number of | 


possible ways in which they may recoup 
the losses they say they are sustaining; 
but the Court isn’t concerned with that; 
that is a worry of the hotels and not 
of this Court.” 


* * * 


FCC Commissioner Ray C. Wakefield, 
Harvey Otterman, assistant chief of 
the Telecommunications Division of the 
State Department, and FCC Assistant 
Chief Engineer Philip F. Siling were 
scheduled to spend a month in South 
America, beginning May 20, conferring 
with officials in Columbia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Chile 
regarding communications matters, par- 
ticularly equalization of north and 
southbound cable and telegraph rates 
between the United States and those 
countries, plus adoption of a unified 
rate for code and plain language mes- 
sages. 


Following an investigation of rates 
charged by United States communica- 
tions carriers on Inter-American tele- 
graph service, the FCC ordered reduc- 
tions in those rates, effective July, 1943, 
representing a savings of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 a year to users of the 
service. 

The reductions were to be effected by 
instituting uniform rates between New 
York and all points in Central Amer- 


ica, all points in South America, and | 





You can expect plenty of leverage from 


BERNARD 
PLIERS 


and toughness and durability, too! 
That's why linemen in all parts of the 
world depend on Bernard tools in 


peace and war. 


Wartime curtailment of non-essential 
production is limiting the supply of 
Bernard tools just now. So those who 
have these dependable tools are glad 
that they wear out so slowly and, in 
the case of Bernard parallel action 
pliers, nippers, etc., that jaws and 


cutters are easily replaceable. 


Send for catalog of 
the Scholihorn line 
of BERNARD fools. 





THE WM. SCHOLLHORN CO. 


TELEPHONE TOOL DIVISION 
420 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 


Exclusive Makers of 
BERNARD Parallel Action Tools 
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EXIDE-CHLORIDE BATTERIES 


for Telephone systems 


Since 1895, Exide-Chloride Batteries have stood 
behind America’s telephone systems, ready to sup- 
ply instantaneous electric current in the event of 
service interruptions. 


The Exide-Chloride Battery is outstanding because 
of its rugged, durable construction. It will stand con- 
siderably more abuse than other types and will con- 


tinue to do its work long after the average battery 
has failed. 


The reasons for its durability lie, primarily, in the 
structure of its Manchester positive and Box nega- 
tive plates, which are essentially different in design 
and construction from ordinary battery plates. 


Thousands of Exide-Chloride Batteries are used 


today in telephone service. They are available in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities, ranging from 
6 to 640 ampere-hours at the 8-hour rate. When 
you buy an Exide-Chloride, you Buy to Last. Take 


care of it and Save to Win. 


TELEPHONE 
BATTERIES 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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No. 31—DC Nicopress Tool 
Here's a complete 
Splicing System for 
Communication Lines 
that will SATISFACTORILY 
and ECONOMICALLY meet 
all your requirements 


%& Working on the poles or on the 
ground your linemen will make 
splices in double quick time with 
Nicopress Sleeves and an easy-to- 
handle Nicopress Tool. 


The complete splices are so tight 
the wires cannot pull out and are 
stronger than the rated breaking 
strength of the wires. 


They are neat in appearance, not 
much larger in diameter ii». the 
wire, and have a continuous high 
conductivity. 


In fact you'll find Nicopress the 
most satisfactory answer to your 
splicing problems. 
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all points in the West Indies, by equali- 


| zation of north and southbound rates 


| and unification of the rate for plain 


language and code mesages at a level 
no higher than that formerly charged 
for code. 

The Central American countries (ex- 
cept British Honduras), most of the 
West Indies, Peru, Ecuador and Bo- 
livia have agreed to reductions in ac- 
cordance with the FCC order. The new 
reduced northbound rates have not been 
put into effect in the six countries to 
be visited. 





Wisconsin 
Convention 


(Continued from page 48) 





standing of the association is satis- 
factory. 

He enumerated the problems facing 
the telephone industry on which the 
association’s office counseled with 
member companies. He also paid 
tribute to the trade journals and rec- 
ommended that all companies subscribe 
to the magazines. He commended 
state and federal government agencies 
located in Madison for their coopera- 
tion in helping the association solve 
industry problems. He praised the 
work of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association and its com- 
mittees and officers, particularly Ex- 


ecutive Vice President Clyde S. Bailey | 


and his staff. 

Harry W. Pike, Madison, engineer 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
reported for the committee which has 


been working to get Independent tele- | 


phone companies to file exchange area 
boundary maps with the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commision. He said that 
the association will aid companies in 
preparing such maps if they will send 
pertinent data concerning county, 
township, and urban boundary lines. 
He urged all telephone companies 
within the state to cooperate in setting 
up these maps for the commission. 

In line with past association pro- 
grams, an “Information Please” ses- 
sion was conducted by Vice President- 
elect Dakin, who is vice president and 
chief engineer of the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. Prepared questions con- 


cerning provisions of WPB orders U-2 


t 


and U-3 were read and answered by 
members of the audience. As usual 
this feature proved to be one of the 
most popular items on the program. 
Mr. Dakin asked L. F. Shepherd, Madi- 
son, personnel director, Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., to explain the procedure 
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WAXES 


TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


POTTING COMPOUNDS 
AND WAXES for wire, cable 


and junctions. 
e 
WAXES AND COMPOUNDS 


for switchboards, coils, trans- 
formers, condensers, and all 
types of electronic devices. 


Tell us your requirements 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. 
Established 1846 
140—112 ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















BATTERY 
ELIMINATOR 


GIVES WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Operates direct from lighting circuit. 
Delivers constant, humless D.C. to oper- 
ator’s circuit on magneto switchboard. 
Power-off relay assures uninterrupted 
service in case of power 
failure. Low in cost! See 
your jobber, or write direct 
\ for full information. 
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in filing applications with local draft | 
poards for occupational deferment of | 


telephone employes. He also covered 


the steps in making appeals from de- | 


cisions of local boards. 


Following the showing of two war 
films, under the auspices of the Wis- 


consin Telephone Co., at the opening | 


of the first day’s afternoon session, 
G. B. Foscue, Chicago, president, In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion, told of the history, aims and poli- 
cies of the Independent Pioneer asso- 
ciation. He reported that there are 
2,500 members located in 44 states 
and eight foreign countries. He also 
told of activities in connection with 
establishing a Badger Chapter of the 
association, composed of Wisconsin 
pioneers, which are reported on other 
pages of this issue. 

In an address entitled, “Telephone 
Advertising,” Mr. Shepherd described 
the advertising program for Independ- 
ent companies prepared by the Tele- 
phone Advertising Institute, Chicago, 
and recommended that all Independent 
companies subscribe to its services. 
(See pages 17, 18 and 19, May 13 
issue of TELEPHONY for a description 
of the Institute’s program.) 


In his usual interesting manner, R. 
W. Peterson, chairman, Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, addressed 
the convention on “Current Regulatory 
Problems.”’ He listed four major prob- 
lems confronting the telephone indus- 
try, which are as follows: (1) Filling 
backlog of orders for service; (2) con- 
version of exchanges to dial operation, 
(3) bringing rates, rules and regula- 
tions up to date, and (4) arriving at 
and continuing equitable methods of 
dividing toll revenues between com- 
panies handling intrastate toll traffic. 


On these problems, he stated that 
telephone companies must handle pres- 
ent applications for service in such a 
way to protect public relations in the 
future. He said that because of high 
wage rates, more and more companies 
probably will be forced to consider 
converting some exchanges to dial op- 
eration, and he discussed data which 
the commission must have in order to 
approve such conversions. He warned 
telephone companies that they must 
bring up to date their rules and regu- 
lations not only for the public, but also 
for their own protection in any con- 
troversies with customers. 

Chairman Peterson stated that there | 
is a remarkable absence of complaints | 
by subscribers on the quality of tele- | 
phone service, or failure to be served, | 
during these wartimes. He said that it | 
shows the outstanding job the industry 
is doing. 


(Please turn to page 72) 
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Draft Regulations for 
Telephone Companies 

While telephone companies may suffer 
somewhat from new draft regulations 
making their youngest men ineligible 
for deferment, some benefits may be 
gained from the new policy of Selective 
Service in by-passing the older work- 
ers. 


Here is how the new draft regula- 
tions affect the telephone industry: 


(1) No operating company is quali- 
fied to obtain deferments on men be- 
tween 18 and 25. Temporary relief may 
be obtained in emergency cases through 
the Office of War Utilities. ) 

(2) All utilities, including telephone, 
are qualified as “essential activities” to 
obtain deferments on men between 26 
and 29, subject to the action of local 
boards, with preference to fathers over 
non-fathers. Deferments in this group 
are likely to be temporary, however, be- 
cause of the anticipated exhaustion of 
the 18-to-25 group. 

(3) Necessary telephone employes in 
the 30-to-38 age group are not being 
called for the balance of this year and 
quite likely will not be called at all, un- 
less military reverses drastically alter 
the manpower picture. 


(4) Men over 38, necessary or other- 
wise, are not wanted by the armed 
forces. 


(5) Replacement schedules now in 
force will continue in effect for the re- 
mainder of the year but no new re- 
placement schedules are being approved 
because of the emphasis on younger age 
groups. If and when the armed services 
start calling the 26-to-29 group, the 
OWU will endeavor to work out defer- 
ment programs for necessary employes. 


About a month ago Francis X. Welch, 
TELEPHONY’s Washington Correspond- 
ent, advised telephone companies to 
make haste in filing replacement sched- 
ules. This was proper in the light of 
the then-existing draft regulations. 
However, it is too late now to file such 
schedules since attention has _ been 
turned exclusively to the younger men 
for the present. 


Vv 


Retires After 22 Years 

Mrs. JoSEPH M. Woopcock, employe 
of the Dunkirk & Fredonia (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co., Fredonia, recently re- 
tired from the commercial office of that 
company after 22 years of service. She 
was entertained at a farewell dinner at 
which she was presented with a gift 
from fellow employes and a remem- 
brance from the company. 


Vv 


Change in Chief Operators 
LUCILLE BRUGER is the new chief op- 
erator for the Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Dysart, Ia., following the 
recent resignation of Lois SMITH. 
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After 23 years of service in the Ohio In- 
dependent teleph industry, FRANK L. 
McKINNEY, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ohio Independent Teleph Association, 
has informed the association board of di- 
rectors that he plans to retire from that 
position @s soon as his successor can be 
selected, or by October 1 at the latest. 
He was elected as a member of the 
board for a three-year term at the recent 
Ohio convention and it is understood that 
he will remain in that post after his re- 
tirement as secretary-treasurer. 








Oveta Grigsby Succeeds 
Mrs. Barber as Supervisor 

Miss Oveta Grigsby has been ap- 
pointed traffic supervisor of the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Co., Madison, 
Wis., replacing Mrs. D. A. Barber, who 
has resigned after holding that posi- 
tion for 15 years. The change was 
effective May 1. 

Miss Grigsby has had 14 years of 
telephone experience, serving in the 
capacity of operator, supervisor, and 
chief operator. 

She started her telephone career in 
1930 with the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. at Harrisburg, Ill. In 1938, 
she moved to St. Louis where she 
worked as a toll operator in the Long 
Lines Department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

She returned to the Illinois Commer- 
cial Co. in July, 1940, and since that 
time has served as operator and super- 
visor at Carmi and Olney, IIl., and as 
chief operator at Flora and Macomb, 
Til. 


Vv 


McGregor Power Director 

D. E. McGrecor, president and chief 
owner of the Nebraska Central Tele- 
phone Co.of Gibbon, was recently elected 
for a six-year term as a director of the 
Platte Valley Public Power & Irri- 
gation District, with headquarters at 
Sutherland, covering Keith, Lincoln 
and Dawson counties. 
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Minor Corman Recovering 
From Serious Illness 
Minor Corman, manager of the At- 
more Telephone Co., Atmore, Ala., is 
recovering from a serious illness which 
has been critical since April 24. He 
was first admitted to the hospital in 
Atmore, but his condition continued to 
grow worse and on the advice of a 
specialist, he was removed from At- 
more Hospital by plane to the Touro 
Infirmary, New Orleans, La., where he | 
was placed under the care of the | 
Oschner Clinic. 
It is expected that he will be in 
Touro Infirmary until June at which 
time it is hoped he can be removed | 
by ambulance to his home in Atmore. | 
His son, Maj. William F. Corman is in | 
inch poin : England and was notified of his father’s 
— firmly shen oon illness through the Red Cross chapter | 
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of all kinds of paper. "Safety-Pull" hoist tightening guy wire. 


It has been suggested that some of 
the ideas advanced therein might be of 
value to other telephone companies in 
planning their paper conservation pro- 
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(3) Reduce the number of cop- 
ies of letters, memoranda, etc., to 
a minimum. Circulate original 
copy of letters and written mate- 
rial as far as practical and wher- 
ever possible, avoid furnishing 
separate copies to each person in- 
terested. 

(4) Use single space typing 
where practicable. Secretaries, 
stenographers and typists, unless 
otherwise instructed, should al- 
ways use single spacing because 
doing so will save paper. 


(5) Avoid retyping insofar as 
possible. For minor corrections, 
use erasure first and if not prac- 
ticable, pen and ink. This prac- 
tice applies primarily to intra- 
company correspondence but may, 
with good judgment, be applied to 
other letters. 


(6) Plan typing, mimeograph 
and hectograph work to fit a defi- 
nite number of sheets reducing 
top, bottom and side margins to a 
minimum, so as not to have final 
pages with only a few lines. De- 
termine as accurately as possible 
the number of required copies to 
be reproduced. Keep “extra” copies 
to the minimum. 


(7) Use both sides of the sheet 
where practical for typewriter 
work, office reproduction processes 
and forms. 


(8) Avoid use of gummed en- 
velopes for intra-company mail 
whenever possible. 


(9) Fold enclosures so as to use 
the smallest suitable size envelope. 


(10) Get utmost economical use 
from carbon paper. It is suggested 
that typewriter carbon sheets are 
good for at least twenty uses and 
pencil carbon sheets for at least 
fifty uses. 


(11) Save and accumulate all 
card-board backs on padded forms 
and at regular intervals ship them 
to the stationery storeroom for re- 
use. 


(12) All reprint notices coming 
to your attention and approval 
should be carefully reviewed for 
continued essentiality, consolida- 
tion, elimination of waste space, 
size, weight and grade. 


(13) Effective immediately all 
routine circulars, commercial cir- 
culars, plant instructions and 
plant letters will be mimeographed 
on both sides of each sheet by 
utilizing 18 pound paper. This 
paper (18 lb.) shall be used for 
no other purpose other than herein 
provided. 

(14) All stocks of replaced 
forms, as far as practicable, shall 
be used before introducing a new 
form into the routines. Many form 
revisions are of such a nature that 
any additional information re- 
quired can readily be posted to the 
old issue. 


(15) Discontinue the use of 
covers, fly leaves and indexing 
sheets where they are not essen- 
tial. 

(16) Arrange to have obsolete 
forms, mimeographed matter, etc., 
that are printed on one side, con- 
verted to scratch paper. Do not 
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| use forms designed for other pur- 
| poses as scratch paper. 

(17) Always use the lightest 
weight paper stock that will serv: 

| the purpose. 





| Wisconsin 
Convention 


(Continued from page 67) 





“Wisconsin Postwar Highway Pro- 
gram” was the subject of an address 
by James R. Law, chairman, Wiscon- 
sin Highway Commission. He explained 
the plans of his commission to build 
new state highways and asked the tele- 
phone industry to support the pro- 
gram when it gets under way after the 
war. 

Voyta Wrabetz, chairman, Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, spoke on 
“Dangers of Centralized Government.” 
He warned that the federal govern- 
ment is concentrating too much power 
in Washington and that it is time 
the American people demand the 
powers belonging to the states be re- 
turned to them because local govern- 
ment is in a better position to admin- 
ister to the needs of the people than 
an all-powerful government in Wash- 
ington. He cited instances in connec- 
tion with the work of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission in which federal 

| authorities endeavored to dictate pro- 
| cedure to the commission with very 
little knowledge of the problems in- 
volved. 

At the opening of the last session 
of the convention, the afternoon of 
May 11, President Blakeslee presented 
F. L. Eldridge, Chicago, a copy of a 
resolution passed by the association’s 
directors, giving Mr. Eldridge a life- 
| time membership in the association in 
| formal recognition of his attendance at 
Wisconsin conventions for 32 consecu- 
tive years. Mr. Eldridge was given a 
round of applause for his unbroken 

attendance record. 


In an interesting address entitled, 
“National Affairs,” Clyde S. Bailey, 
Washington, D. C., executive vice presi- 
| dent, United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, traced the work of 
the national association in connection 
with problems arising from wartime 
regulations and told of the activities 
of the association’s committees in help- 
ing the industry solve its problems. 

He recited the assistance given to 
small operating companies by the 
USITA which companies, he said, form 
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| Pressure-Treated Wood | 


WITH THESE KOPPERS PRODUCTS 








Experience with poles treated in accordance with 
standards of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation shows there is no decay hazard for 26 years. 
Average expected life ranges from 30 to 50 years. 


Write for a copy of the 20-page booklet, ‘‘Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles.’’ It contains the story of pressure- 
creosoted poles, as well as specifications that you can 
use to add “‘extra life’’ to your pole lines. 
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Koppers Coal Tar Products ‘‘keep your powder dry.”’ 
In concrete ‘‘igloos’’ covered with ground, the Army 
keeps its powder dry and safe from enemy eyes. This 
is fine for the powder but hard on concrete. To protect 
the concrete and exclude water, many of these igloos 
are sealed in watertight ‘‘blankets’’ of Koppers coal 
tar pitch and tar-saturated fabric and felt. 





More roofing products may soon be available for non- 
war use. Many of the biggest wartime building 
projects are well along toward completion. More 
coal tar pitch roofing may soon be available. This will 
be good news for anyone who has roofing work to be 
done, because coal tar pitch and tar-saturated felt 
are such long-lasting materials. 


Koppers Company and Affiliates, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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| receive the support of the entire in- 
| dustry in solving the many problems | 


| employes while serving in the armed 


_ | Corp. and the College Corner Tele- 


| to Mr. Blakeslee for his fine leadership 


the backbone of the Independent in- | 
dustry, and that, as such, they should | 


confronting them. He urged small com- | 


pany owners to write the Washington 


office of the national association for 
any information that might be needed | 
by them. 
Axel G. Pearson, Moline, IIl., ad- | 
dressed the convention on “Broader | 
Views—Bigger Men—Better Country.” 
Lt. Col. Lloyd C. Wardell spoke be- 
fore the convention in behalf of Lt. | 
Col. G. E. Popkess, Truax Field, Wis., 
who was unable to attend the meeting. 
Colonel Wardell traced the relationship 


between the Signal Corps and the tele- | 


phone industry since 1898, stating 
that the Signal Corps owes the indus- 
try a vote of thanks for the men and | 
equipment it has given the Corps. He | 
said that the telephone industry is 
in debt to the Signal Corps also for 
the training it has given telephone 


forces. 


The banquet on the evening of May | 
11 was a farewell dinner in honor of | 


who recently was elected to the presi- 


| 
dency of the Indiana Associated Tele- | | 
phone Corp., Michigan Associated i 
Telephone Co., Lexington (Ky.) Tele- || 


phone Co., Indiana Standard Telephone 


phone Co., with headquarters at La- 
fayette, Ind. 

John S. Allen, as chairman of the 
convention committee, addressed those 
present and paid glowing compliments | 


of the state association and his out- 
standing achievements with reference | 
to toll compensation from which all in | 
the telephone industry has benefited. | 

Mr. Allen, after telling Mr. Blakeslee 
that in leaving Wisconsin, he is leaving 
a host of old friends, said that old | 
friendships are the best because they | 


|| serve as a pillar of strength and in- 


spiration in meeting new problems and 
establishing new friendships. With 
this, Mr. Allen presented the ex-pres- 
ident with a handsome walnut desk-set 
as a token of esteem from his colleagues 
on the association’s board of directors. 

Mr. Blakeslee, in a few words of 
appreciation, accepted the gift which 
he said would be a daily reminder of 
the many kindnesses he had received 
from his host of friends in Wisconsin. 


Vv 


Obituary 

A. L. DIcE, president of the West 
Liberty (la.) Telephone Co. for the 
past 24 years, died in West Liberty on | 
May 13. 
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Another of the Better 
Quality Products You 
Always Get from Suttle 





| the retiring president, E. M. Blakeslee, | D t ia 7 N D re) a 














PORTABLE CABINETS USING 
FLAKE CALCIUM CHLORIDE AND 
1/100 H.P. MOTORS FOR DEHY- 
DRATING AND FILTERING THE 
AIR OF AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES. 





Manufactured and Sold by 


H. J. KAUFMAN 


13215 ROSELAWN AVE. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 
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Its About Time 


By J. W. WRAY 


of such companies certainly should join 
their state associations and attend the 
meetings. With the industry manifest- 
ing increased interest in the problems 
of small companies and standing ready 
to offer them assistance, it is about time 
that these companies begin to show a 
little interest in their own behalf. The 
next move is definitely up to the “little 








of Secretary-Treasurer man.” 
Tennessee Independent Telephone Association Recently, the owner of a small com- 
pany in an adjoining county called me 
T IS with great interest that I have At both meetings—the USITA and _ and asked that I stop in to see him on 
noted the attention being given to Tennessee—the predominating theme of my next trip through his town, a trip 
small telephone companies and their most of the discussions was the small I make twice a month. It developed that 
problems during the last few months, companies and their problems. Owners his request was based on a desire for 
and as an operator of a small company 
[The Dixie Telephone Co., Tracy City, i =" 
Tenn.], I commend this move on the 
part of the telephone industry. 
. 
4 


No. I! 


How to Make Your Old Wall Sets 
Bring in Substantial Profits! 


This compact, 3-slot pay station unit No. |! attached to any current 
wall telephone—common battery, local battery or magneto system 
—converts it at once into a pay telephone. And does it without 
central office changes. No complicated wiring; simple method of 
effecting metallic contact conducts coin signals to operator. The 
sturdy construction, low first cost and long life of this unit will 
recommend it to those whose traffic does not justify the more 
complete Gray equipment at this time. 





J. W. WRAY 


When I arrived home after attending 
the recent Spring Executives Confer- 
ence of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, I thought of the 
many benefits to be derived from such 
meetings by small company owners. It 
has been announced that the attend- 
ance was higher than that of any pre- 
vious conference, with more than 400 
registering, but it is my belief that 
very few of the registrants represented 
? companies as small as mine, which has 
) only 357 stations. Perhaps the reason 
more small company owners did not 
attend the meeting was because of the 
E expense involved, although I doubt that 
this was the sole reason. 


Type No. I! can easily be converted to No. I1-J (for wall or shelf 
mounting) where it is desired to change to hand-sets. If present 
equipment is hand-set, merely specify No. I1-J. Consult any Gray 
Authorized Agent for details. 


Invitation to MANUFACTURERS & INVENTORS 


Have you an idea or invention in electro mechanics which you think will aid 
the war effort, or which has peace-time application? We'll be glad to develop 
it with you on a mutually satisfactory basis. 


We are planning to add 5 or 6 products to our post-war line. If you have a 
product or idea which you believe would fit in with 
our activities, write our President, Mr. W. E. Ditmars, 
in complete detail. We will consider any practical 
arrangement. 





At the recent convention of our Ten- 
nessee Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, the total registration was 51— 
this out of a total of 152 companies. 


8 
Be MANUFACTURING CO. 























| Of the latter figure, all but nine are 
companies with 300 or less stations. = HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Wher a “); ” , ge — en eee Tes meas 

. here was the little — Why AUTHORIZED AGENTS—Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 

" doesn’t he, attend these meetings when Graybar Electric Company. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. Leich Sales Corporation. 
; j , 4} } ‘ : The North Electric Mfg. Co Stromberg-Carison Co. Automatic Electric (Canada), Limited. 
so much of. the business is conducted Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 

— for his benefit? 
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dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., M. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 

New Orieans, La. Jacksen, Tenn. Besten, Mass. 

wee, La. Louisville, Miss. New Y' a. Y 

Nerfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. P Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chieage, th. 














—— TELEPHONE —— 


wee DIRECTORY fe 
ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY & CO. 


sme Te eleahone pr 





TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
83031, (0), | :)Golcmeey S Are), Me), |[e) 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanica! 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
128 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studics 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia! 

Bate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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who has standardized on 


ACORN. Stop that costly 


march to the scrap heap. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE COMPANY, INC. 


225 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEICH SALES CORP., 427 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
LINDSAY SUPPLY CO., 4815 Superior Ave., 


Cleveland 


TODAY TELEPHONE 
WIRE has to be tough 


Follow the lead of the man 





Drop Wire—Bridle— Interior —Tree—Ground—Switchboard— Pothead—Cable Termina!l—Instrument—Fixture—Buried Wire 


xk * 


Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue (all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ot our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St., 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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aid in buying a small testing set which | 
my lineman had used in helping him | 
clear some toll line trouble about two | 
or three months prior to my visit. His 
only problem was not that of finding | 
the name and address of an organiza- 
tion selling the instrument, but, in addi- 
tion, he wanted instructions on meeting | 
priority requirements. 
Our Tennessee association had sent 
out adequate information on priority 
requirements as had the manufacturers. 
The trade journals also had covered the 
problem with clarity and completeness. 
Yet this man had none of the infor- 
mation and when I asked him for his 
latest copy of a trade journal so that 
I could point out the advertisements of 
the various organizations selling the 
testing equipment in question, he had 
none and was not even a subscriber. 





When I pointed out that membership 
in our state association and a subscrip- 
tion to a trade journal would have 
solved not only this problem for him 
but also most of the others that he 
faces, his comment was to the effect 
that the association is for the “big 
boys” and the periodicals carry articles 
that are “over his head.” 





This statement of my neighbor is in- 
dicative of the attitude of many of the 'O) / ee ‘9 
smaller company owners I have talked ~ ’ — Then AMERICAN Can Help You _ 
with in the past two years. Because of 
this misconception of the work of our 


associations and trade journals, they For NOW “American” Can Furnish A Limited Number 


have pulled themselves into their shells, 

















ete . - 
- giving them an ever-narrowing outlook of Utility Bodies of the Following Types: — 
and leaving them faced with difficulties 
which seem to them to be insurmount- ® Line Construction Bodies (Models DPL & DT). 
able problems. © Seni . 
rvice and Meter ; 
. tecent months have seen many state 9 Bodies (Model 4460) 
mond regulatory commissions becoming more ® Street Light Patrol Bodies (Model 4671 ). 
conscious of the need for increased reve- e : : : 
seaman adage poh: eon Telephone Rural Installation and Maintenance Bodies 
“a and have indicated a willingness and (Model 4551). 
4 or desire to bring assistance to the small ® Revolving Aerial Ladaers 
Seen tl operators. This is as it should be, for (M d | 4644) 
what agencies are in a better position ose y 
wi » know, judge and help rectify the ®General Utility Compartments 
oted angerous position of the small tele- | (Model 4804). 


phone company than state commissions? 





It would seem that the commissions Today, more than ever, you need 
could well afford to conduct actual sur- equipment that will save time and 











vau- veys of the conditions of the small com- . 
—_- ge labor and also materially decrease 
mo panies and then step in with sugges- : Hi 
tions for corrections. This should be the physical strain on your men. 
done in cooperation with state tele- American Utility Bodies do exactly 
phone associations. Such action would this. So if you have a new chassis 
nne- bring about a realization on the part | or a good used one, write, wire or 
wey of the small company operators that 


phone for details and get complete 
information. 





they are in a vulnerable position which 
necessitates taking the initiative in 








at. their own behalf. Definite action on the 
Fine part of state commissions, in coopera- 
y. 


tion with telephone associations, would 

do much to bring about that desire on 

" the part of the small operators to help 
os- 


(] 
td } 
WiCUCHMW coacn & Bovy co. 
ao themselves—and I say “IT’S ABOUT 


TIME.” | PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 








Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Repairmen, Linemen, 
Cablemen, Switchboardmen. Perma- 
nent position with Class A company 
operating 29 exchanges in central Illi- 
nois.. Good wages and excellent oppor- 
tunity for future to men having quali- 
fications. Please furnish details of 
experience, draft status, recommenda- 
tions, salary required and small photo. 
Statement of availability necessary. 
Write Illinois Central Telephone Com- 
pany, Clinton, Ill. 





WANTED: Combination telephone 
man for locally owned Independent 
telephone company operating 375 sta- 
tions. Southern part of Wisconsin. 





Write Box No. 2073, c/o TELEPHONY. | 





WANTED—tTrouble man for C. B. 
and Automatic telephones. Permanent 
position. Good wages. Write Intra- 
State Telephone Co., Galesburg, III. 





WANTED—Automatic switchboard 
man. Permanent position. Good wages. 
Write Intra-State Telephone Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


WANTED: Man for Wire Chief po- 
sition of locally owned Independent 
telephone company, operating 2,200 
telephones. Position permanent. Outside 
man also needed for Magneto and 
Common Battery trouble work. Write 
Geneseo Co-operative Telephone Co., 
Geneseo, IIl. 


WANTED: Switchboard Maintenance 
Man with not less than one year’s ex- 
perience, for night maintenance work. 
Give references and draft status. Write, 
Intra-State Telephone Company, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. 





HELP WANTED AT ONCE: Ex- 
perienced lineman and wife to operate 
magneto exchange, 


300 telephones, | 


modern residence, New Junior Master- | 


built Kellogg board installed September 
20, 1942. Write Oneida Telephone Ex- 
change, Box 257, Oneida, IIl. 


WANTED: General ila for 
large telephone property. Must have 
executive ability and administrative ex- 


| perience. Good salary for man having 


qualifications. In_ replying, 
complete information as to age, educa- 
tion, experience, present employment, 


| draft status, small photograph, recom- 


mendations, etc. Write, Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 





WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 


| qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 


phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


| tant. 
furnish | 





TELEPHONE MEN WANTED 

By Class A Company in Middle 
West. Permanent positions as 
Plant Supervisors, Foremen, Man- 
agers, Cable Splicers, Linemen. 
Give complete informatien when 
writing including draft status, ex- 
potas and photo. be Box 

2068, c/o TELEPHO 














WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: TO BUY, several small 
telephone exchanges of from 100 to 600 
stations. Condition of plant unimpor- 
Middlewest or south preferred. 
Write Box No. 2069, c/o TELEPHONY. 








WANTED TO BUY USED, Magneto 
sub-sets, Wall Telephones, Generators, 
Ringers, Switch-hooks, Induction Coils, 
any condition or make. Write, Inde- 
pendent Telo. Repair Co., 1432 W. 15th 
Street, Chicago 8, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Modern Telephone plant 
and office located in central part of 
Illinois. For full details, write Danvers 
Telephone Co., Danvers, IIl. 











RECONDITIONED | 


MECHANICAL SIGNALS | 














A. E. CO. 


D-281075 
10 OR 20 PER STRIP 
MOUNTINGS 





| W. E. CO. | 


No. 42 ON No. 77-79 OR 105 MTGS. ] 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 16, 


KELLOGG 


CODE No. 12 ON | 
No. 200 OR No. 465 
MOUNTINGS | 

| 





OHIO 

















WANTED 
FOR SALE OR TRADE: 25 West- 
ern Electric, hotel-type No. 533A com- 


mon battery telephones. Good condition 
—will trade for Magneto handsets, or 
sell. Write, Earlsboro Telephone Co., 
Earlsboro, Oklahoma. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: All-around 
telephone man with 16 years’ experi- 
ence in all phases of telephone work, 
including plant and managerial, desires 
position as manager of Independent 
company or exchange. Over 30. Can se- 
cure statement of availability. Must be 
permanent position. Write Box No. 
2074, c/o TELEPHONY. 








NEW OAK CABINETS, ALL SIZES 
AND TYPES, TELL US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


TELEPHONE CABINET CO. 


MAKERS OF TEL-PAX CABINETS 
633 PROSPECT KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 
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